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POINTS FOR PRODUCERS. 


Distemper. 

Distemper may manifest itself at any period of a dog’s life, hut it 
more commonly occurs in puppies from eight to ten weeks olrl. jt 
may occur under any conditions, but particularly where fith-r 
animals may have been affected on the property. The first 
noticed, according to the officers of the Stock Department, are 
of dullness and loss of appetite. In the course of a few days otli.j 
symptoms will develop, occurring in one of three forms, known ;i.s tL. 
respiratory, digestive, or nervous. In the first form, dischai’ui* 
mucus is noticed from the nose, and cough. The second ni^y he 
shown by vomitting and diarrhoea, and the third, nervous twit( iiii;ar 
Treatment in the case of the first form consists of giving spirits 01 
ethe?“ nit., l^ozs. ; soda hypo sulphate, ^oz. ; and water, 6 ozs. ; on? 
tablespoonful three times a day. Foh the second form, soda hi carl) . 
1 dram; bismuth sub-carb., 1 dram; alum sulphate, i dram; j>]ye)'r- 
ine, 4 drams; water, 4ozs; half a teaspoonful every hour. Knr the 
third form, potassium bromide, hot,; bi-carb., 1 dram; mag. siilph,. 
3 drams; water, loz. ; half a teaspoonful every four hours. In th- 
early stage it is advisable to administer a teaspoonful of castor oil 
Sometimes a chronic twdtching of the nerves and muscles, known ji.< 
chorea, persists. 


Sheep Lung Worm. 

Draining marshy land, fencing waterholes or pools, watering only 
from troughs, grazing Iambs ahead of the sheep to prevent them iii- 
gesting fouled food, and avoiding, when practicable, fouled i)ai 
docks, are suggested by the Assistant Government Veterinary Sur 
geon as preventive measures against lung worm in sheep. 

Treatment when the animals are already infected is not altogrthf!' 
satisfactory. Sulphur fumes, or fumes given off from iodine (geiiri- 
ated by placing as much as will go on a 3d. bit on a hot brick) ^ 
bag, into which the animal’s head isj inserted, can he tried. Care, ot 
course, is needed to obviate suffocating the animal undergoing treat- 
ment. The sulphur fumes can be generated in a small shed, fairly 
airtight, into which the animals are placed, a number at a time, a 
few minutes being allowed] for each fumigating. An attendant 
always be present to see that the animals are not suffocated. 

Internal treatment consists of copper sulphate solution, made a.< 
follows : — 4 ozs. of clean crystal dissolved in a pint of boiling ^'ater, 
afterwards adding 3 gallons of ^vater. This makes enough for 100 
sheep. The dose for lambs is l^ozs., and for sheep up to 3 ozs. 
treatment should be repeated in a week’s time. 
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McCormick-Deering Tractor 
and Reaper-Thresher Outfit 


T he McG)rmlck-Deering Tractor and Reaper-Thresher 
Outfit will enable you to handle a larger acreage with the 
smallest possible help. It cuts down the cost or harvesting 
grain, and its use results in greater profit. The Reaper-Thresher 
IS made with 9ft. cut and special platform extension for cutting 
a 12ft. swath. 

The most distinctive feature of the McCormick-Deering 
Kerosene Tractor is its single unit frame, composed of one solid 
casting running from radiatpr to rear axle. This frame is 
unequalled for rigidity, strength, and service. It has no joints 
to weaken it and allow oil to leak, and no bolts or rivets to work 
loose. The frame is only one of the many good features of the 
McCormick-Deering Tractor. Read about the others in our 
new pamphlet, posted free on request. 

Call and see the IHC local agent, who will be pleased to give 
you information on these machines. 


International Harvester Company of Australia Pty., Ltd., 

113414, North Terrace, Adelaide. 

Agents Everywhere. 
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Subterranean Clover. 

Subterranean clover is quite a good collector of nitrogen, and 
siderably improves land for other crops. To establish this clover r,, 
best advantage it should be sown in the autumn, so that the first tistf-;: 
rains — the late March or early April — germinates the seed. 
this early germination, the growdh during the first year is rarely wrv 
abundant. Wet soils, provided that they do not get covered wi:|. 
inches of water, will grow this clover fairly well, but best results jir. 
got away from the bottoms of the valleys in our hilly districts, 

“Your district/' remarked the Superintendent of Experinif ni;.: 
Work (Mr. W. J. Spafford) to a correspondent at Laura, “shoidd 
able to make a success of growing this clover, particularly on the jirjtlil. 
land worked on a rotation, such as: — 1st year, subterranean viover; 
2nd year, subterranean clover; 3rd year, cereal crop.” 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

“The Diseases of Farm Animals in New Zealand.”— A book of 
500 odd pages, of handy size, good type, and well bound, bearing thf 
title, “The Diseases of Farm Animals in New Zealand,” by Li cut, > 
Colonel II. A. Reid, O.B.E., F.R.C.V.S., D.V.H., F.R.S.E., Pathologist 
and Bacteriologist to the Department of Agriculture, New Ztailand, 
has been issued by Messrs. 'Whiteoinbe & Tombs, fvtd. The titl** 
adequately indicates the nature of the contents, the value of which is 
added to by illustrations, a well-arranged index, and appendices giv- 
ing extracts from the Stock Acts of New Zealand. 

“Pigs.” — The Rolls House Publishing Company, Limited, Lomloii. 
have issued a publication, “Outdoor Pigs; How to make them Pay; 
By the leading authorities on iModem Pig Keeping.” The book (b^'' 
pages) consists of a compilation of articles by different authors, uii- 
der such titles as, “Selection of Stock,” “General Management, 

‘ ‘ Poods and Feeding, ” “ Marketing, ” “ Common Ailments. ” It eoie 
tains numerous illustrations, descriptions of breeds, list of biw 
societies, and a general index. Published price, 2s. 6d. 

“The Irish Economist. The Irish Economist: A Quarteily 
Journal of Co-operative Thought and Progress,” is issued by 
Co-operative Reference Library, Plunkett House, Dublin. Publish^' 
price, 2s. nett. 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 

Any questions relating to methods of agriculture, horticuU 
ture, viticulture, dairying, &c., diseases of stock and poultry, 
insect and fungoid pests, the export of produce, and similar 
subjects, will be referred to the Government experts, and 
replies will be published in these pages for the benefit of 
producers generally. The name and address of the inquirer 
must accompany each question. Inquiries received from the 
question-boxes established by Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau will be similarly dealt with. All correspondent should 
be addressed to “ The Editor, The Journal of Agriculture^ 
Adelaide.” 

• supplied bv Alax H. PJobin, B.V.Sc., Governineiit Veterinary Officer.] 

“,1, W. M.,” Mintlarie, is watering stoek from a tank that was filled with 
water hofore the tar with which it was painted was thoroughly dry, and asks if 
vijrti wafer will cause any injury to the stock. 

Ih ply — Tarry water will not affect the stock. 

"K. 0.,*’ Peiiong, has niare in poor condition, rough coat, running on grass, 

lias not worked for four months. 

Rcjily — I would recommend you to have the mare brought in off the grass and 
jjet licr teeth looked to. Tliey will probably want dressing up. Then starve her 
tar is to 24 hours, and give a good dose of physic, either an aloes physic ball or a 
■IrciK-lt of raw linseed oil 1 pint to 1} pints, turpentine 4 tablospoonfuls. Keep 
her (in soft feed wrhile the pliysic is working, and after the effects of the physic 
have worked off, turn her out again on good grass feed for a time, 

‘•J. F.,” Two Wells, has cow with large hard lump on, off side of brisket. 

Ih-plv The eonditiou you mention is probably a tumor of some kind, probably 
lilTdii.s. So long as it does not inconvenience the cow', it may be left alone, but 
if it continues to show further increase in size it might require to be removed 
iiy a (jualified veterinary surgeon. 

Mr. \V. Faliey, Box 45, Sjialding, asks information regarding cow with a 
swelling under the jaw, which gathered and broke. 

Re|ily — The cow had an abscess such as frequently occurs in this region from 
I he I'cnetration of grass seeds from the mouth. The milk will bo fit for use as 
>*'<>11 the abscess has liealed up. You should dress it daily with disinfectant 
ituidii such as carbolic acid or lyaol — one tablespoonful to a pint of water. See 
diaf the abscess drains properly, and if necessary enlarge the opening for the 
l'ijr[.(-se of allowing the discharge to escape. 

lidii. Secretary, Parilla Well Agricultural Bureau, Piiinaroo, asks the value of 
klidlm tar as a remedy for horses with sand. 

Reply — Tar was at one time considered a valuable remedy for many ailments 
■ I but I have no personal experieneo of its use for the matter you inquire 
•ux.'i!. 1 would not credit it with much value. 

■ H. 0.,” Melrose, has six-year-old mare in good condition, but labors in her 
lung after being driven quickly, 

R( [ily — Your horse is probably broken winded, and there may be some heart 
;itf.‘iT;on also. Give her a spell, and add loz. of liquor arsenicalis to the feed 
•‘lii. :i ,i;,y for a fortnight. Broken wind is incurable, and treatment can only be 

'll!, alive. Peed and water frequently and in small quantities at a time. Do 
I'lit lier to w’ork on a full stomach. Avoid feeding on dry hay, but give 
freshly cut grass or lucerne. 
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■‘P. C,,’’ Clare, asks (1) cure for cow pox and (2) restless on front leg, 
following an attack of mammilis. 

|^(.pjy — (1^ I would recoinniend you to commence any treatment by first, 
to milking, cleaning the affected udder and teats thoroughly by bathiiu; wio 
a waiin solution of boracic acid in boiled water, then dry thoroughly and tenth 
Aflc'i' milking, wipe clean and dry, and apply thinly over the parts afft.-t.-d 'j, 
little of any antiseptic ointment (e.g., boracic acid ioz., eucalyptus 30 irnp,; 
vaseline 4ozs.). This will act as a protective and healing agent, will prevt-nt 
cracking, and make the animal more tractable for milking. Prior tu (rtr-}, 
successive milking, wijie udder and teats clean and dry with a damp ;jr,; 
reapply the ointment after. Boil the rag used each time, or, better still, use n ir.d,. 
clean piece each time. Cow pox runs a pretty regular course, tending to rc jyw?. 
and as a rule simple hygenie precautions and cleanliness will suflSce to prevf r)t uj-.,. 
bad complications. (2) Tie cow, restless on front legs. I am inclined U tl.i?:! 
that your cow is suffering from a deficiency of lime and phosphate in her nu^riiinn, 
and, considering her age, you may not get satisiaotory results from trcatiiu^* 
Feed her liberally on good feed, and supplement her ration with cereal tuoU. 
hay, &c. Add loz, salt daily to the feed, and allow her to have the following lid! 
—Ground bone meal 6 parts, superphosphate 4 parts, sulphate of iron 1 part. If 
floes not show early signs of improvement, dry her off and fatten. 

“E. B. Ih, ” Murraytown, reports horse that ^'got at” a bag of oats. Ven 
stiff and lame in front legs, and the hoofs are hot and swollen and cracked. 

]{^.ply_Yoiir liorse has had an attack of laminitis (commonly known 
founder). Some red blister (red iodide of mercury 1 part, lard 8 parts) diouni 
be well rubbed into both coronets (avoid rubbing any into the heels). Apy-h 
it in the early morning, and keep tlie horse tied uyi short until evening, Du utit 
coronet one day, the other the next day. The day after the blister is ui-pliul. 
Wasli it off with some warm water and soap, and smear on a little sweet oil or 
vaseline over the blister surfaces. Then turn her out for a spell of two or thr^t 
weeks. 

“Moissey,” Private Bag, Morgan, aska treatment for lainpas. 

Hey)ly-~Lanipas is a swollen condition of the palate immediately behind t!- 
tup incisor tectli, and generally calls for no interference. The part may become 
inflamed and sore due to teething trouble, or indigestion, &c., and exccptiiie 
wlierc it occurs in young horses, due to teething, is merely a symyjtoni tj 
de'rangemeiit of health, and a cooling drench or a couple of bran mashes wifi 
some Epsom salts added is usually all that is required to correct matters. If u 
is persistently sore and inflamed, the part may be lightly pricked with a ianrc. 
and a solution of salt and water rubbed on, or a strong solution of alum aa'. 
water may be used without lancing. Tlie old barbarous custom of burning on* 
the lam pas is now illegal. 

“H, S.,” Mantling, reports horse a ” chronic bad doer.” Animal keeps m 
poor condition whilst fed on good feed, and given the run of grass paddock. 

j^eply— The treatment must depend on the cause, and, unfortunately, you do nci 
give anv information in your letter. For example, you <io not mention aIlnlta]^ 
age, the kind of work he is doing, whether you have noticed him i^ohbenn^. 
or is passing worms in his manure, &c. However, I would recommend, in ‘‘ 
of such information, that you give him the following drench Raw linseed w 
1 iiiiit to U pints, oil of turpentine 2ozs. Shake before gmng, and starve u*- 
previous r2'hours. Then procure from a chemist ilb. of powdered mix 
and give a flat teaspoonful twice a day for 10 days, and stop for three days, 
ten repeat. In addition, feed on good hay and chaff, with a little boilcu g ^ ■ 
added, and only give light work, and, if he is too free, use a check raan (tie Ua • 
It must be remembered that some horses, whether given the best of food 
looked after in general, can never be got to carry condition, more especial 1} ^ 

animals of a nervous temperament. If you should write again for advice, i' 
furnish any information which would help to diagnose the illness or m.iuh- 
the case might be. 
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“N. S./' Jamestown, reports — (1) Heifer, calved five months ago, giving 
in milk. (2) Cow with enlarged quarter from which no milk can be 
(11) Cow with severe cut on the bottom of teat. 

Reply — (1.) He heifer with blood in milk. This may be due to an injury r,, 
udder, or it may be due to over rich feeding, or to some irritant plant takt-i- y 
with the food a paddock. If there is any bruising or injury, you must ~ 
If there is no apparent injury to cause the condition, I would suggest that v 
give your heifer a purgative dose (Epsom salts 11b., ginger 2 tablespoon t'u’/ 
Reduce her feed somewhat, and try a change of pasture if possible. Koi-]* 
and teats thoroughly clean, and milk her carefully and gently. (2) He row >v •; 
lump in quarter. Apply frequent fomentations with hot water, afO‘rw;;r’>s 
massaging and kneading the quarter gently with the hands, using a littl,- i,,„ 
phorated oil or ointment. This will tend to promote a softening and absorj,ti.- 
of the hardness, and the kneading, along with freciuent stripping, will stiiiiu:;;’? 
the function of milk production. In your treatment, be at all times tluirnugvi, 
clean. (II) Re cow with milk running away. The injury has torn out tlo- si!.,. 
muscle at the bottO|m of the teat, wdiicli, when sound, acts as a valve, ani] Jif,;.;. 
the milk back from running away as it forms. Treat the wound witli 
antiseptic measures. Results on healing will depend on the degree of hiii-isv 
done to the muscle. If it has been badly torn you will not get very good ipsnhs, 
but if it was only slightly damaged, contraction after healing will probably lai. 
plac.e enough to enable it to hold the milk. 

“H. C. P.,’' Honiton, has young mare with thick discharge from nostril. 

Reply — The liorse undoubtedly has a chronic catarrh of the nostril, an<i tb 
smell of the discharge being so objectionable, there probably is some parts c: 
the bone at the back of the nostrils diseased, in wdiich ease it would be ilitb’.;’: 
for you to cure her quickly, and it would need the services of a qualified v-tf-ri 
narian. Try repeated inhalations of medicated steam up the nostrils. T:.f 
probability of spread of infection to other horses by the way you mention is : 
very great, but even if only for liygenic reasons it wonld be better if you .■m;!; 
avoid her drinking out of the same trough as the others. The discharge :b 
nostrils would contaminate the water. 

Hon. Secretary, Green Patch Agricultural Bureau, reports light horsr i'.; 
bruised frog of front foot. Leg is swollen from the hoof to above the kmv. 
the hoof appears to be coming otf. 

Reply — So long as there is any dis(diarge you can only treat the wound :ln^ 
septically, by soaking it daily in a bucket containing a weak solution of liliust.'!" 
for about half an hour. When the discharge stops, and all soreness disujipi;;:' 
apply a mild blister to the coronet. Turn the horse out for a spell in a gnl 
grass paddock. If the hoof is going to come off, no treatment can stop it. 1'’:' 
it would be a very serious sequel, and would necessitate destroying' the 

“A. 1. S., ” Wilkav/att, has mare served 12 months ago, and u]) to diiti' 
not foaled ; udder is carrying a good quantity of milk. 

Reply — The mare is undoubtedly overdue. About 11 months, or il-lo d:ly^ 
the normal utero-gestation period. Since she is valuable, I would recommend p- 
to try to obtain the services of a qualified veterinary surgeon, who would ii-A 
a proper examination of the marc, and give proper treatment according tn 
his examination reveals. Any attempt to interfere by an unskilled mnn w’-: 
have disastrous results, 

“ P. J. II.,’' Coulta, reports ram with “.sexual laziness,^’ age years. 

Reply — Give the ram one-sixth grain of Yohimbine twice or three iuw> ‘ ■' 
dissolved in a little water. You sliould be able to obtain this from o':e f- 
wholesale druggists if you write them. Some little care needs to be exi-r' ?- 
in using this drug, and on appearance of any untoward symptoms, ■' 
slobbering, paralysis, depression, or convulsions, discontinue its use imimdiat' 
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progress report concerning reclamation of 

SALT PATCH AT BERRl STATE EXPERIMENTAL 
ORCHARD. 


[By Arthi'r J. Pkrkinss, Director of Agriculture.] 
Introductory. 

Kroiii the earliest days of planting in January, 1911, “.salt" showed 
Mgiis of developing on a fairly steep slope of the Berri Kxperiiiieutal 
iiirliiird. Originally the area atfected was insignificant in extent: in 
di.> eoui'se of time, however, it expanded slowly under the Influence of 
iirigation, and by August, 1922, it covered approximately :U acres, 
whirli had become practically denuded of vegetation. This atfected 
ana has been shown on accompanying maps enclosed within dotted 
lilies. It is an irregular, narrow tract of land, approximately 14 ehains 
!i ieiigrh. and varying in width from U to 3 (diains, 

\Vc decided to attempt to reclaim this land, not merely in the in- 
•eivsts of the IState Orchard, the productiveness of which was gradually 
liiiimisliiiig, but also with a view to supplying an object lesson to 
M'tttcrs, whose orchards might be similarly atfected. In the absence of 
Departmental engineer, I have had to iissume responsibility for this 
work. 

After a carefid examination of the land, it was decided tliat a systiou 
<Pi iiiid(‘r <lrains should be provided with a view to the removal of 
;(«’euumlating salt wmters. It is hoped that subse(|uently flooding and 
i-atbiiig oi)erations will help to sw'eeten the land and ev(mtually n^store 
li lo its (wigiiial fertility. 

Preliminary work consisted in determining tlic surface and the clay 
^ul!Soil contour lines: these are shown on separate maps lierew’ith. 

Surface Contour Dines. 

An examination of the surface contours will show' that the ground 
tiills in two directions, namely, from north to south and, to a less 
from w'est to east. Both falls are fairly regular: of the two the 
eertli-sonth fall is the steeper, being approximately 44iii. to the chain, 
jigiiinst 20in- to the chain for the west-east fall, 
h should he jminted out here that the salt patch originated in tlu' 
'*"f‘di-w’est corner of the present affected area, and extended thence in 
i south-easterly direction, and not along the line of greatest fall: why 
diis should have been so, will be made clear later on. 

Clay Subsoil Contour Dines. 

5 he subsoil contour lines are far more irregular than those of the 
"'n tace. ISiniilarly to the surface contours, they indicate a double fall 
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in the ground, namely, from north to south, and from west to east 
The mean north-west fall is approximately 39in. to the chain, ar. l the 
west-east fall about ISin. Hence, in both directions the general i:^]! r,. 
the clay subsoil is less pronounced than that .of the eorrespoii.iing 
surface soil, and it follows that as we descend the declivity, in a 
southerly or easterly direction, the clay subsoil tends to come cloM-r \i, 
the surface, and to hold up the underground waters. 

Special attention should be paid to the clay contour lines ju ihr 
extreme south-western corner of the salt patch. They are placet! yi ty 
close to one another and indicate a rapid fall in a southerly dirt s-:].,;, 
which is continued beyond the boundaries of the salt patch. In a 
distance of chains we pass from contour line 97 to contour lini' 
fall of 12 ft., corresponding to, 96in. to the chain. 

It is clear that in. the past surplus drainage waters have found a 
natural outlet down this steep clay incline to the lower levels liolow. 
and prevented the extension of the salt patch in this direction. It is 
this fact which accounts for the extension of the salt patch in a smith- 
easterly direction rather than in a southerly one. 

Outlet for Drainage System. 

The ultimate destination of the drainage waters would naturall.v 
the river, which immediately adjoins the orchard; and norniallv ihr' 
would have been made to reach it by means of pipes continuin.L' il> 
main drain in an easterly direction. We had, however, to gi\m 
sideration to the fact that immediately to the south of the imnii s;!i* 
patch, two minor patches, about two-fifths of an acre in area f-ach, 
had recently appeared: and that there was every reason to belicw ilust 
in the course of time they would increase in area and encroach upi| 
adjoining sweet land. Eventually this would have meant a sp^-ia 
drainage scheme to deal with these new patches. Fortunately, bon. 
patches lie in the course of a possible outlet for the main drain m I'r 
main salt patch: and ultimately, notwithstanding obvious p.:.. 
difficTilties, it was decided to extend the main drain through tli re * ’ 
salt patches and make it discharge its waters into an open channel 
the south of them. It is hoped that this extension of the main <lrii ’ 
will help to sweeten the two minor salt patclu^s. 

Question op Grade for Pipes. 

Usually, under-drainage schemes are hampered by lack of fall ui tb 
ground : at Berri the position was reversed, and we had to face ex<.-ossn|' 
falls and the danger of seeing washouts forming in the light op(‘n so., 
and rapid wearing away of the soft tiles, under the influeint 
exaggerated velocity of the stream. I have assumed that for tin _ 
pose a fall of 3 in. to 4 in. to the chain might be considered iden! : 
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■ a laying down the pipes have aimed not to exceed 9in., and, where 
p. ssible, to keep within the 6-iii. limit. 

this policy has rendered necessary a more Ireijuent use of inspection 
,ars. which break the fall, than is usually adopted. And although these 
j.i^s tend to raise the cost of the scheme, they present, on the other 
ii;i:id, inestimable advantages in an orchard where pipes are constantly 
r‘\[iOsed to being choked up by roots. Numerous inspection pits per in it 

ill (‘urly discovery of accidents of this kind, and luiiiiTuise ditli(‘ulti(‘s 
,i hu-iitiiig definitely the atlVcted pipes. 

Size op Pipes. 

Ill the matter of size of pipes, I was handicapped by the fact that a 
large number of 3in. and 4in. pipes were already on hand when I took 
ihr matter up. I am inclined to look upon 3iii. pipes as rather small 
ftir drainage purposes, where irrigation is practised. Eventually the 
.‘Xtension of the main drain which passes through the minor salt 
patohes was given 6in. pipes, and the main drain itself 4in. pipes. For 
die latter 1 believe it would have been wiser to have faced the expense 
and secured Sin. pipes. The first section of most of the subsidiary 
.Irains has been supplied with 4in. pipes, and the balance with 3in. 
jiipos. 

it is to be observed that with the exaggerated falls available to us, 
tlir danger of silting up is greatly minimised and pipes of relatively 
"itiall diameters will probably suffice. 

Subsidiary Drains. 

The main drain (pipe track No. HI.), which runs close to the eastern 
huijudary of the salt patch, receives five subsidiary drains having a 
south-easterly direction and more or less parallel one to the other. 
They follow the surface contour lines and empty into observation pits 
and not directly into the main drain. This arrangement presents the 
atlvantage of enabling us to detect without difficulty whenever one of 
the subsidiary drains is out of w'orking order. All these drains, with 
iw exception of pipe track No. IV., empty into observation pits in a 
''traight line : in the latter case it has been found necessary to bend the 
pilH‘s on a curve of not less than 21ft. radius. 

DETAILS OP DRAINS. 

Extension op Main Drain (pipe track No. I.). 

'I’his extension runs southwards from pit No. TI. and empties into an 
channel. It is 705ft. in length and consists throughout of 6in. 
!»ipes, the last 70ft. of which are glazed pipes cemented together: the 
^‘dler come to the surface about 30ft. from the outlet. The outlet 
is closed by a light sloping valve, which does not interfere with 
O'" flow of the water, but which checks small animals from having access 
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to the pipes. The mean surface fall between pit No. II.. and the onti,.. 
is about 2ft. 6in. to the chain. In order to reduce this fall the liih- f,j 
pipes has been broken into four sections by means of suitably dis]}ose.| 
observation pits. 

These have been arranged as follows: — 

Fall. 


From Pit 2 to Pit 3 

Distance. 

Ft. 

94 

Total. 

Ft. 

0.88 

Per Chai 
Ft. Ins. 
7.4 

. ,, V » 4 

119 

0.96 

6.4 

V 4 „ „ 5 

118 

0.97 

6.5 

„ V 5 „ „ 6 

167 

1.26 

6.0 

„ f) ,, outlet 

207 

2.23 

8.5 


I recognise the unwisdom of passing from a steep to a lesser grade, 
wdth resulting loss in velocity by the water, and where possible hav^ 
avoided it. I believe, however, that the danger from the deposit of silt, 
resulting from change in velocity, tends to disappear when a pit is 
interposed between two changes in grade. 

In order to secure safe grades for the pipes, we have been eoinpelicfi 
to start them on the up-stream side about oft. from the snrfat'e rnid t'l 
continue them until the upper portion of the pipe came within 2ft. of 
the surface. This arra-ngernent presents two objections which conhl not 
be avoided (1) on the np-slream side the pipes tend to dip nndnlv inlo 
the clay subsoil and (2) on the down-stream side the pipes tend to risi* 
too much towards the surface. The first objection has been overcoiiu- 
by filling the trench with coarse gravelly material wherever neoessai.v: 
the second one will have to be lived down. 

-T\[pioq| Pih 



.Sediopal Plot?* 
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The observation or silt pits are of rough lime concrete and 
jv,,tangular in eross-soetion, being 2ft, Gin. by 1ft. Gin. hi deptli they 
vary ^vith circumstances. The down -stream outlet pipe is Gin. above 
thv door of the pit, whilst the up-stream inlet pipe is opposite, hut 
immediately above the outlet pipe. 

A short line of 3in. subsidiary pipe extends to the north of this main 
dniin and empties into observation pit No. II. [t is IGGft. in length 
an observation pit towards its centre. This line will interretit 
drainage waters in the south-eastern corner of the main .salt pateli. 

Main Drain (pipe track No. III,). 

The main drain practically traverses the main salt patch lengthways 
from end to end, along its eastern boundary, ami empties into observa- 
lioii jut No. II. It consists of 861ft. of 4in. pipes; and as has already 
Ivi-n stated oin. ones would have been preferable. Tlie total fall in 
tills line is IH.oSft. representing 1.4-ft. per ehain. This fall has been 
ri'ilii(*«‘d by means of four observation pits into whieh the subsidiary 
drains have lieen made to mnpty. 


Distances ami falls betweim the respective observation f)its are as 
follows, working down stream: — 

Fall. 



Distance. 

Total. 

Per riiaiii. 


Ft. 

Pt. 

Ins. 

Pit 10 to Pit 0 

23 L 

l.()0 

3.5 

.. 0 „ s 

204 

1.47 

3.7 

^ .. 1 

175 

1.32 

(i.O 

„ 2 

2.31 

i.m 

3.1 


SmsiDiAKY Drains. 

Tlu‘ main drain and its extension (pipe tracks Nos. 1. and III.) aie 
t<(l by five subsidiary drains running more or less parallel to one 
aiiolliff ami emptying into observation pits of the main drain at nciito 
down-stream angles. These are pipe tracks Nos. IL, IV,, V., VI., and 
\ H. Fof the most part these subsidiary drains are embedd(‘(l in the 
mid<‘rlying clay and follow surface contours with a mean fall of 3in. to 
bn. to the chain. Occasional irregularities in sui’face and subsoil con- 
tours have been met with and dealt with as circumstances indicated. 
1 iicse subsidiary drains Avill, therefore, tend to intercn'i^t at right angles 
tti'* downward flow of the salt-laden waters, and eventually transfer 
tlteiti to the main drain, whence they will bo evacuated into the river. 
l>*'iails concerning these drains are shown, h(dow;— 


Pipe Track 

Xu. ri. 

T.eiigth. Xumhi'r of S 
Ft, 

71S .3 

(‘CtlOIlH 

<lo. 

IV. 

1)23 3 


do. 

V. 

COO 


do. 

VI. 

464 2 


do. 

VII. 

177 1 
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SOLUBLE SALTS PRESENT IN THE SOIL PRIOR T< ^ 
RECLAMATION. 

The soluble salts present in the soil prior to reclamation hav. h...^ 
determined by analysis. Figures bearing on this question, im!: i,!,,, 
below, have been caleiiiated on the iissmnptiou that an acre-loot vi,i 
weigh-s ;5,250,0001bs. 


Soluble S.'i.ts in Sweet Sou. Ad.joining Salt Patch. 

Table I. refers to a patch of sweet soil immediately above and ad.inin, 
iug the salt patch, on which no vegetation troubles have hitherto ln,.i 
noted. It may be taken to represent the condition of the present sdi 
patch |)rior to the spread of salt under the influence of irriL::]iii;i,i 
Samples of soil have been taken to the level of the underlying clay 


Ttni.E \. -S}wuing soluble, salts present in sweet land on Ocluh. 
1922. 


Soil 


Calcium Carbonate 
Magnesium Carbonate 
Sodium Carbonate 
Magnesium Sulphate 
Magnesium Chloride 
Sodium Sulphate 
Sodium Chloride 
tfndetermined 

Totals 

Soil Percentages 

It will be noted, therefore, that in closely adjoining soil, on wincli n.' 
salt trouble is at present apparent or anticipated, the first 5ft. of soil 
contain about 8,0001bs. of soluble salts to the acre. Of these al.cir 
4.2()01b.s. are innocuous (calcium carbonate, magnesium carboiiati 


1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

5th Total PenciHas; 

Foot. 

Foot. Foot. 
Pounds Pf'T 

Foot. 

Acre. 

Foot. 

In 5 In bpd 
Feet. 

:i49 

i6:i 

423 

400 

318 

313 

1,803 

(uni 

440 

432 

416 

477 

1,928 

iim 

317 

81 

64 

431 

704 

1,597 

d.nln 

41 

57 

— 

— 

— 

98 

O.ititl 

8 





— 

— • 

8 

___ 

155 

106 

228 

366 

379 

1,234 

tl.CiDN 

139 

196 

172 

236 

185 

928 

O.iUK) 

40 

89 

48 

251 

43 

471 

o.du;'. 

1,212 

1 ,392 

1,344 

2,018 

2,101 

8,067 


0.037 

0.043 

0.041 

0.U62 

0.065 

0.050 



-Tv pioq'i Pit- ' 



,3ecbo i9 Q' ?\od O- 
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(j, :jrtermined), leaving a balance of about 3,800ibs. of salts usually 
til fill to vegetation when allowed to roach a dangerous state of local 
cntration. 

01 these the most important in quantity and most dangerous in 
.-ity is sodium carbonate (about LGOOlhs.). It will be noted that 
^li,. luilk of it is placed in the fourth and fifth foot of soil, although the 
foot is not without its share. 

\r\t to sodium carbonate, sodium sulphate (white alkali of the 
Vnirricans) is most in evidence (l,2001bs.). Tt is more evenly distri- 
bun-d through the soil, and in present proportions is not likely to lead 
td trouble. 

Sodium chloride, or common salt, occupies the third rank from the 
point of view of quantity (9001bs.). This salt, too, is fairly evenly 
distributed and in its present quantities not likely to eause vegetative 
toiiiMes, 

Wf may conclude, I think, that the| great distance of the mulerlyiivg 
clav from the surface, and consequent natural good drainage condi- 
tions. liave served to protect this soil from dangerous accuiutilation of 
saline matter. It is wortli noting in this connection, that contrary to 
aliat litqtpcns when salt is a source of trouble, the salt concentration 
.l,., ivase.s in proportion as we approach the surface. As to the devclop- 
iiiciii of black alkali (sodium carbonate), particularly in tlo' lowt'r 
pills of the soil, it is probably due to interaction of common salt ami 
th,. .'iilcium salts which are abundantly present. 

Sui.nii.E Salts in Land Previously Babken but Now (.'ARiiviNo 
Coarse Herbage, 

III Tabic II. are shown similar results for a soil upon which all vege- 
mtiim had previously been destroyed by the act ion of .salt, but wlmL 
has Ellice become covered with coarse grass, lii this case the soil is .III. 
:ii!i ilhovc underlying clay. 

■riia.i: U.-i^howiiig soluble salts in soil pnvioushi harnn from lu ltou 

nf sail, bat now carrying coarse grass (Ocloher 12, 1022). 

aft, Sms, 



1st 

Foot. 

<‘ul('ium. Carbonate 

317 

.Miignesinm Carbonate 

146 

^^odium Carbonate 

277 

Magnesium Sulphate 

— 

Miifiuesium Chlorirle 

— 

Hftflusin Sulphate 

80 

Chloride 

610 

l.'ndetermined 

171 

T otal 

^oil Percentages 

1,610 

0.050 


2nd 

Foot. 

3rd 

Foot. 

Last 

Sins. 

Total. 

Soil 

Percentagi 

Pounds Per Acre. 
667 488 

106 

1.578 

0.015 

195 

212 

57 

610 

0.006 

707 

301 

— 

1,285 

0.012 


171 

8] 

252 

0.002 


8 

49 

.57 

0.001 

81.3 

122 

— 

1,024 

0.010 

716 

692 

114 

2,132 

0.020 

187 

72 

49 

479 

0.005 

3,285 

2,066 

456 

7,417 

0.073 

0.101 

0.064 

0.056 

0.070 

— 
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In this soil, t'ornierly barren, but now carrying in winter 
herbage, we find soluble salts in (juantities somewhat similar to 
shown to b<‘ j) resent in normally sweet soil — 7,41 71bs. as aL^f;!:o 
H,0671bs, — but distributed over Jft. )lin. of soil instead of over :,fr, 
Hence, the nn-an percentage which was 0.05 in the normal soil is i.i ii; 
in tlie soil at present under consideration. 

The most striking feature in these results is, firstly, the relative 
svvcetnesJ; of the first foot of soil, which undoubtedly accounts for il,.. 
presence of coarse surface vegetation already referred to and, secomilv, 
the high coucentrationi of salts in tlie second foot. In the first foot uv 
have a concentration of total salts etjuivalent to 0.05 per cent., ainl in 
the second foot of 0.101 j)er cent., i.e., more than double. Hut thi.s 
concentration of soluble salts is oven greater than tlie figures giv«'U m 
Tabic 11. would api)ear to indicate. Actually, the greatest conetnitni- 
(ion lias taken place between 18in. and ‘24in. trom the surface, whert* it 
is n^preseiited by l,8141bs. of salts in 6in. of soil, corresponding to a 
<‘oncent ration of 0.112 per cent. 

In the total soluble salts— 7,41 71bs, per acre — are included 2,667tlis. 
of innocuous salts, leaving a total of 4,7501bs. of injurious salts in 
of soil, as against 8,8(i5lbs, in oft. of normal sweet soil. Of these injnnnii> 
salts, sodium chloride, or commoii salt, is represented hy 2,1821bs.. with 
a mean coticimtration of 0.02 per cent., which attains a maximum of 
0.032 per cent, between 18in. to 21 in. from the surface. 

Next in imj)ortanee comes sodium carbonate (black alkali) rrpi(‘- 
seiited by l,2851bs., and a mean concentration of 0.012 per cent. The 
salt romches its maximum concent ration 12in, to loin, from the surtan. 
where it is represented by 0.027 per cent. 

Third in importance is sodium sulphate (white alkali) with a nHaii 
concentration oil O.Ol per cent. Its maximum concentration is at l^ni. 
to 21in. from the surface, namely, 0.037 per cent. 

We are now in a position to realise wliy this soil, formerly eoinph'lely 
barren, can now carry a winter coveriiig of l Ough herbage. We mast 
ilssuine that earlier sterility ‘arose from tlie alternating influences of 
summer irrigation and .summer surface evaporation, which tended O' 
concentrate in.iurious salts within the reach of plant roots. This bind 
ha.s not been cultivated nor irrigated for 9 or 10 years; and nm n 
tlie influence of normal winter rainfall the bulk of the salts appear i" 
have been washed out of the surface layers into, the second foot of sm.. 
Hence, .surface-rooted winter herbage has been able first to gerinimile 
its seed, and suhse.iuently to take root in the comparatively sweet sui- 
face. lavers. Should, however, irrigation be applied without provnim:. 
. for the removal of underlying salts by artificial drainage, it is cerian 
that barrenness would onee again resume its sway. 
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S..[.i HLE Salts Present in Soil Affected bv Salt [\,^ aiul MJ. 

In tiio next table we have an analysis of soluble salts in a completely 
portion of the salt patch. In this ease the umlerlyin^ clay is only 
jsin, from the surface, and the figures have been given for every 3in. 
ill older to illustrate the condition of concoutratioii of the salts. 


111 . — Showing soluble salts present in burren p(a'fion of salt 
Patch (1,). 



1st 

2 lid 

3rd 

4th 

5th 

6th 1ft. 

Gins. 


ilins. 

3 ins. 

3 ins. 

3ins. 

3 ins. 

.3ins. Total. 

Soil 








Pereen 




Pounds 

Per .Vere. 


tage. 

Carbonate 

2(10 

179 

293 

228 

163 

171 1,294 

0.027 

Carbonate 

— 

146 

219 

73 

154 

146 738 

0.015 

S.„iiuiii Carbonate 

— 

so 

57 

— 

— 

— 146 

0.003 

Cjiii-iuin Sulphate 

0,728 

— 

— 

~ 

— 

— 5,728 

0.117 

M:i;;nisiiini Sulphate 

2,-1 tU 

— 

— 

260 

73 

163 3,990 

0.082 

Sul|>linte 

1,406 

1,032 

1 ,263 

1,503 

1,601 

1,877 8,687 

0.178 

s..(llum Chloride 

11, .175 

2,93.3 

3,616 

4,119 

4,022 

4.144 30,200 

0.620 

rinh’teinnned 

106 

276 

114 

130 

98 

’ 08 822 

0.017 

C.r.-jl 

22,369 

4,665 

5,567 

6,313 

6,111 

6,590 51,614 

1.059 

S' il I'cn-entago.s 

2.753 

0.573 

0.685 

0.777 

0.752 

0.812 1.050 

— 


A very cursory examination of Table TIT. will serve to show how 
^nvat is the difference between the proportion of soluble sivlts present in 
oiMplctely sterile soil and soil capable of supporting rough surface 
svt:(‘tatioii. In the present instance we find the enormous (juantity of 
il,(il41hs, of soluble salts, or over 23 tons, distributed ov(‘r an acre only 
iMri. ill dcjith, and representing a mean concentration of 1.059 per 
< 111 . True, in this total all of the salts cannot be described as actively 
aijiiriods, notably 5.7281bs. of calcium sul[)halc, the constituent, of 
Lypsurn. Nevertheless, they must help to increase the concentration of 
hie soil moisture, and to that cxKuit may prove indirectly hurtful to 
''inigirling vegetation. Hut even if we eliminate calcium carbonate, 
'>iAum<-simn carbonate and calcium sulphate, tluTO would still remain 
tfsHlbs,, or close on 20 tons, disti'ibuled over 18in. of soil, with which 
•*'<hiiiiat ion operations will have to deal. 

^*f the injurious salts present, sodium chloride, or comrnou salt, 
^presented by 30,20911)s.. is the most important. Fortunately its groat 
'!-‘tni‘aI solubility renders leaching operations comparatively simple, 
h slionhl 1)0 noted that in October, 1922, over a third of the common 
vilt was concentrated in the first 3iri. of soil: the balance was evenly 
Tstriliiitcd over the remaining loin. 

^'“Nt in importance is sodium sulphate (white alkali), represented 
^.ns7]])s. ovenly distributed throughout tin* 18in. This, also, is a 
soluble salt and should otter uo difficulty to leaching operations, 
^bmuicsinni sulphate, also a soluble salt, is concentrated mainly in the 
riiM :;in. 


R 
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Fortunately, sodium carbonate is represented very sparingly ; ^ 

soil, its mean concentration not exceeding 0.003 per cent. Thi^ t 
probably be attributed to the presence of large quantities of c; n .., 
sulphate in the soil, which, however, in so far as we are aware. I , 
been added to the soil artificially. 

It should be noted finally how intense is the action of s;i’i,!iv 
evaporation under upper river conditions in drawing to the surinfv 
hare, untilled land the bulk of the soluble salts present in tl: • -;(x* 
Already towards the end of Oetober, i.e., before the intense m mms,- 
heat has set in, we find 22,3691bs.. or close on 44 per cent, of tic ii-ti;; 
amount of salt present, concentrated in the first 3in. of soil: W' m.: 
leave it to the imagination as to what would be the condition • f tl:\ 
soil towards the end of summer. Relow this first 3in. the distriineinti 
appears to have been fairly even. 

Finally, we have for consideration .samples of soil (M.,) tak( n 
another barren spot in the salt patch. Tn this ease the underlymu ,-l 
is only 1ft. 3iii. from the surface. 

T.m'.lk IV. — Showintj distrihution of solMe s(d(.s banrn spo: 11 



of 

!<alt patch. 






1st 

2iid 

;ird 

4th 

5th 

1ft. 

Snil 


.'Uns. 

.’iins. 

3ins. 

.lilts. 

3ins. 

Total 




Pounds Pei 

I Acre. 



ta-i'. 

Calcium Carliouato 

98 

81 

114 

49 

19 

391 

e.i'.lit 

Magnesium Caibouato 

49 

12’ 

73 

89 

89 

333 


Sodium Carbonate 

:n7 

52 S 

45H 

601 

618 

2,520 

ii.'-.w 

Sodium Sulphate 

22S 

195 

146 

171 

154 

894 

(>."22 

Sodium Chloride 

1,211 

1,089 

804 

869 

715 

4,688 

D.ll) 

Undetermined 

2(iO 

154 

1.54 

65 

33 

666 

O.OHi 

Total 

2,1 (13 

2.0SO 

1,747 

1,844 

1,658 

9,492 

<>.2:u 

Soil Percent agc'is 

0.2(hi 

0.25(1 

0.215 

0,227 

0.204 

0.234 



This particular portion of the salt patch (M.^) differs frosn fli* 
former (I,) in the following points: — 

(1) Absence of calcium sulphate and corresponding presnu't’ 
sodium carbonate (black alkali). 

(2) Appreciable but less marked concentration of soluble sails in 
surface layers. 

(3) Smaller relative quantities of soluble salts, represented ky s 
mean concentration of 0.234 per cent, as against 1.059 per cent. 

Tt should be noted that again common salt (sodium chloride^ i'*' 
chief injurious salt present, followed in this case by sodium carbnn.Jt^ 
at the rate for the latter salt of over one ton to the acre. 
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comparison of SALT DISTRIBUTION IN THE THREE 
TYPES OF SOIL. 

I have endeavored to give graphic illustration to the distri- 
oV salts in these three types of soil, namely, (1) barren salt 
i' (2) land previously barren, but now carrying coarse herbage; 
.;U adjoining sweet land. 



GRAPH 1, 

Showing distribution of total soluble salts in lbs. per acre at intervals of three inches 
in (icDth for - (a) barren salt land, (b) land previously barren but now carrying coarse 
bsrnage, and (c) adjoining sweet land. 

i :i'' total soluble salts present in each successive 3in. of soil has 
indicated in lbs. per acre for each type of soil (graph 1), and 
■ If data have been given for common salt (graph 2). 
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It will be noted how much shallower is the barren salt land i Isiji 
above clay) than the adjoining sweet land (57in. above clay). 
the concentration of both total soluble salts (22j3691bs. to the m-ro 
and common salt (ll,3751bs. to the acre) in the first 3in. of soil 



narryi-ng coarse herbage, and (c) adjoining sweet land. 

strikingly illustrated for the barren salt land; similarly, the lou*’ 
proportions in succeeding Sin, of soil are equally apparent. On tiu' 
other hand, the almost horizontal lines for the sweet soil indicatt^ 
regularity of distribution of both total soluble salts and common salt. 
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Such, then, is the condition of the soil which we hope to sweeten 
gradually by successive leaching operations. Surplus irrigation watei*s 
will take into solution the soluble salts and convey them into the drain 
l>ipfs. whence they will be evacuated into the river. In addition, the 
pull of the under drains will tend to counteract to some extent the 
influence of surface evaporation and will help to retain the salts in 
tlie lower layers of the soil, where they must prove less injurious to 
vegetation. 


JtKSl^LTS FROM PARTIAL LEACHING IN 1922-23 SEASON, 
'fhe drains were not definitely laid until the end of the 1922-23 
season: and it follows that leaching has been carried out under 
diflieulties, and only to a limited degree. The results secured, however, 
have been fairly striking, and I propose giving a full account of them. 
It should he stated that a careful record of all water passing through 
the drains is being kept, and from time to time these waters are being 
analysed. 


First Irrigation. 

The fli*st irrigation affecting this area< after the pipes had been 
partially laid, took place between the 13th and 16th of November: at 
tlir time pipe track No. L and portion of No. IL only had been laid. 
Tlie drains ran continuously from Noveniher 13th to December 12th, and 
»‘vaciiated during that time 24,235 gallons of water. During this 
period, the following quantities of saline matter wTre removed through 
the drains:— 

T.mu.k V —Showing saline matter removed by drams between 13//i 
November^ and \2th December. 


Calcium Carbonate (lime) 

. . 28 lbs. 

Magnesium Carbonate 

. . 60 „ 

Sodium Carbonate (black alkali) 

.. 138 „ 

Sodium Sulphate 

. . 164 „ 

Sodium Chloride (common salt) ... 

. . 351 „ 

Undetermined 

. .. 23 „ 


Total, 764 Ihs. 
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Second Irrigation, 

The second irrigation took place between the 22nd and 25tli of 
December. By this time pipe tracks Nos. I., IL, ITL, and IV. wcrv i,. 
working order. The drains continued running from 22nd Dececin-r 
to 30th January, during which period they evacuated 68,996 gal' -rif:. 
The amount of saline matter removed from the soil thereby w;,- ^ 
follows 

Table VI. — Shomng saline matter removed hy draim between 22nd 
December and SOth January. 


Calcium Carbonate (lime) 110 lbs. 

Magnesium Carbonate 356 ,, 

Sodium Carbonate (black alkali) , . . . 194 „ 

Sodium Sulphate 1,188 „ 

Sodium Chloride (common salt) .... 2,335 

Undetermined 109 


Total, 4,292 lbs. 


Third Irrigation. 

The third irrigation started on February 2nd and was completed 
the 5tli, The drainage system was practically completed by this time, 
and ran continuously from February 2nd to March 5th, during which 
period 41,431 gallons of w^ater passed through the drainage systens. 
carrying with it the following quantities of saline matter: — 

'Pablk V^ll. — Showing saline matter removed, by drains hetwetn 
February 2nd and March bth. 


Calcium Carbonate (lime) 48 lbs. 

Magnesium Carbonate 197 ,. 

Sodium Carbonate (black alkali) 246 ,. 

Sodium Sulphate 840 „ 

Sodium Chloride (common salt) 1,375 .. 

T^ndetermincd 41 


Total. 2,747 lbs. 


Special Irrigation. 

A special cover-crop irrigation was given on 16th and 17th of 
thereafter, the drains ran between the 16th and 30th of March, dm aie 
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.,:avh time they evacuated 7,755 gallons of water, containing the 
slowing quantities of saline matter:— 

Table Y I U. —Showing saline matter reowrcd by drains between 
March ^6ik and March : 30 //l 


Calcium Carbonate (lime) H 

Magnesium Carbonate 53 

Sodium Carbonate (black alkali) .. 

Sodium Sulphate 202 

Sodium Chloride f common salt) 032 

Undetermined 9 


Total, 642 lbs. 


Fifth [bkigation. 

.Vurumn irrigation was practised on April 28th and 29th, after which 
tirains ran continuously between April 2Sth and itay 14tli, during 
whiCi lime 25,853 gallons of water passed through tlumi containing the 
following quantities of saline matter: — 

! \m,H IX. — Showing quantities of saline nialtcr removed by drains 
between Aijril 28 Ui and May 14//?. 


Calcium Carbonate (lime) 24 lbs. 

Magnesium Carbonate 64 „ 

Sodium Carbonate (black alkali) 67 ,, 

Sodium Sulphate 132 „ 

Sodium Chloride (common salt) 260 „ 

Undetermined 28 ,, 


Total, 575 lbs. 


Winter Rainfall Leaching. 

Winter rainfall is never very heavy in the Berri district: iicverthe- 
it i.s sufficient to lead to the removal b.y drainage of iiuite appre* 
'■•'‘hlo quantities of saline matter. 

hast winter, between May 27th and July 30th, wc registered 3.92in. 

i’ain distributed over 29 rainy days. It follows that most of the 
Lills were insignificant. In fact in no single instance was half an inch 
-‘-^stered for 24 hours: and on only three occasions was there more 
’h.iii one-third of an inch for the same period; whilst on 12 days falls 
below 10 points. 

During this period of 67 days, over which no irrigation was prac- 
’-‘' 4, the drains ran continuously except for four days early in June, 
total amount of water passing through them was represented by 
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45,787 gallons, which, if we suppose the drainage system to affeci 
acres would represent five to six per cent, of the rainfall actual [v 
reaching the land. 

1 am not in a position to state definitely the quantity of saline matiej* 
removed in this water, as all analytical data are not yet available. 
Nevertheless, on a close approximation, I estimate the results to ha\> 
been somewhat as follows : — 

Table X. — Showing estim/ited saline matter removed hy draiv^ 
between May 21th and July as result of winter rains. 


Calcium Carbonate (lime) 84 lbs. 

Magnesium Carbonate 394 „ 

Sodium Carbonate (black alkali) 338 „ 

Sodium Sulphate 1,549 ,, 

Sodium Chloride 2,703 ,, 

Undetermined 84 ,, 


Total, 5,152 lbs. 


It will be agreed iti the circumstance^ that the effects of winter raiti 
leaching have been fairly appreciable. 


TOTAL SOLUBLE SALTS REMOVED PROM THE SOIl. 
BETWEEN MID-NOVEMBER, 1922, AND END-JULY, 1923. 
The total quantity of soluble salts removed from the soil by dra}nai,^t' 
as the result of both summer irrigation and ’\vinter ruins, may l)o 
summarised as follows: — 

Table XI— draining results at Berri between mid-Norrn\b(}\ 
1922, and end-July, 1293. 

Summer Winter 

Trrigation, Bains. Total. 

Water Tlirougli Drains 168,270 gib. 45,787 gls. 214, 0o7 gls. 


Calcium Carbonate 
Magnesium Carbonate 
Sodium Carbonate 
Sodium Sulphate 
Sodium Chloride 
Undetermined 

Total, 


221 lbs. 

84 Ibs^ 

305 lbs. 

730 „ 

394 „ 

1,124 ,. 

680 „ 

338 „ 

1,018 „ 

2,526 „ 

1,549 „ 

4,075 

4,653 „ 

2,703 „ 

7,356 

210 „ 

84 „ 

294 ,, 

9,020 lbs. 

5,152 lbs. 

14,172 lbs. 


Thus, then, in a preliminary campaign, which presented the 
advantage that effective drainage throughout the system did not st;iU 
until late in the season, we removed from the soil about 6.\ ton'* U 
soluble saline matter. It is anticipated that in the coming season, witn 
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th<' drainage system in full working order from tlie outset, insults will 
Ih‘ even more satisfactory. 

It should be noted that 'over 80 per cent, of the saline matter 
ivrtioved consisted of eoiiiiuoii salt and white alkali, as might indeed 
have been anticipated from the composition of tlie soluble salts known 
to he present in the soil. It is satisfactory to note. too. that appreciable 
(|uantities of black alkali (sotliuin carbonate) passed into the drains, 
implying that heavy and costly dressings of gypsum will be unneces- 
sary. Ft is clear that the comparatively light textuiv of the land ju'o- 
lects if from mechanical injury by this sail. 

All analytical work connected with this repcirt has been conduete<l in 
ilie laboratory of the Director of ChomistiT. whilst the s\i])ervisien of 
the work and the collection of data have been in the able hamis of ,Mr. 
C. (d Savage, Manager of tlie Berri Ex[)(M'imetital Orelianl. 

This report may be looked upon as a ]ir(‘liminnry re[)ni-t which will 
h<‘ followed by others according as results and circumstaiu'es a])i)ear to 
warrant them. 

SUMMARY. 

The results indicated herewith may he summarised as follows: — 

1. All attempt has been made to reclaim 4 acres to o acres of orehanl 
laml rendered sterile from the rise of salt subseiiueni to the application 
nf irrigation. 

1 The areas concerned are situated on a moderat(‘ hill slo])e: surface 
(‘ontoui's indicate a mean surface fall of 44iti. to tlie cliaiti in om- 
hireetion, and 20in. in another. 

3. Uorresponding clay subsoil contours indicate mean falls of 39iii. 
aihl l;-)in. respectively. 

4. It follows that the clay tends to rise against the surface grade, 
giving rise to defective drainage conditions, and in time to salt troubles. 

•'). A complete drainage scheme has been laid out to cope with this 
‘iidiculty. 

t). Undue surface steepness has bi^eii overcome by the us<' of a siieces- 
Moii of observation pits: where possibh*, a gratli* of 3in. to 4iii. to the 
<‘hain has been adopted for the pipes, and in no case has a grade of 
3 ill. to the chain beeh exceeded. 

T According to position, 3in., 4in. and bin. ]iipes bi'Cn used. 

All subsidiary drains have been made to empty into observation 

i'ils. 

't Sweet soil adjoining the salt patch has been shown to have a mean 
'■^mcentration of soluble salts of 50 parts in 100,000 parts, 10 ol which 
f"'* black alkali, 8 white alkali and 6 common salt. 
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10. In soil previously barren, but now carrying rough w: 
vegetation, salt concentration in first foot of soil corresponds to 0 ; 
100,000 parts, but in the third six inches to 112in. 100,000 parts. • 
inferred that seven or eight years of winter rains, and the absent' of 
summer irrigation have sweetened the first foot of soil, and rent! r-fi 
shallow-rooted surface vegetation possible. 

11. In two barren portions of the salt patch the mean salt conccirn,. 
tion was found to be 1,059 and 234 parts respectively in 100,000, 

12. In one spot 18in. of soil carried soluble saline matter at tiu- 
of 51,6141bs. to the acre; and in another 15in. of soil carried sol 
saline matter at the rate of 9,4921bs. to the acre. 

13. In both cases common salt 30,2091bs. and 4,6881bs., respecliv. sy, 
to the acre was the chief constituent. 

14. Black alkali was present abundantly on one spot— 2,5201 Kv rf 
the acre — but not in another — 1461bs. to the acre. Its absence in \h 
latter is attributable to the presence of an abundance of caiciii]:. 
sulphate in the soil. 

15. Leaching operations started late in the season, but were resiK.i!- 
sible for the removal of 9,0201bs. of soluble salts: winter rains wf-rt- 
responsible for an additional 5,1521bs., representing in the aggn irai. 
6;\ tons of soluble saline matter. 

16. The chief constituents removed were common salt (7,356n)s , 
sodium sulphate (4,0751bs.), and sodium carbonate (l,0181bs). 

17. It is anticipated that the results will be more satisfactory iti ilif' 
coming season, as the drainage system will be in good working or.f r 
from the outset of irrigation operations. 

appendix. 

The Manager of the Berri State Orchard (Mr. C. G. Savage) supph.^ 
the following additional information:— 

Plants found growing on llic area in the salt patch, now carrying’ 
coarse winter herbage, but previously sterile, and^ concerning wiir-b 
analytical data have already been given, are chiefly— sow tlusdvs. 
barley grass and several species of annual salt bushes. 

Several fig trees iu the neighbourhood of the pithern end of 
track No. III. lost all thejr leaves in December under the mflueiif. 
tlie salt. The drains wore not completed in this section until . 
January. Late in February these trees sent out new leaves, and n.ir 
tinned ' covered with healthy green foliage until late autmnn 
Similarly, orange trees which were-dying off in the southern minor 
patch, made new growth last summer, and now present gciierai ^ 
much healthier appearance. 
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Barley was sown over the whole of the salt patch and on the land 
; mediately adjoining it in April, 1923. The barley germinated 
: oriually on the adjoining sweet land and on land within the salt patch 
. itieh had previously carried coarse herbage, and also along the 
iurrows used for applying the last irrigation. 

Barley did not germinate on the bare salt land until the 21st of 
Jiiiie, i.e., 62 days after seeding, over which interval 2.34in. of rain had 
fiillcn and more or less sweetened the surface layers of soil. This 
l.arley continued to grow until hot weather set in, when it was 
vrorched off. It is clear, therefore, that there is still much salt to be 

I'cMioved. 


BAGOT, SHAKES, & LEWIS, LTD., 

Stock and Station AgentSi 

Wool and Produce Brokers, Shipping Agents, General 
Importers and Exporters, Land, Loan, Financial, 
and Insurance Agents. 

We are now earrytng large itocki ol— 

SUPEKPHORPHATES. 

Woolpacks. Cornsaeks. Bran Bags. Twines. Fencing Wires. 

Wire Netting. G.alvanlzed Iron. Bore and Well Casing. Pipings. 
Cement. Reid Gates. Troughtng. Sheep Dips. Sheep Shears. 
Babbit Poison. Haehlnery Oils. 

FENCING STANDARDS, TEE. FLAT, AND ANGLE. 

Sole Agents In South Australia tor— 

“ Acme »» Sheep Dip. “R.I.P” Rabbit Poisons. 

■‘Knoblo** Biowtiy Oil. ** Reliance’* Petrol Engines. 

‘‘OLAN LINE STEAMERS.” 

Head Office : 18, King William Street, 

Adelaide. 
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MALTING BARLEY. 


In forwarding a few samples of nvilting barleys to the Department 
of Agrieulture, for trial in the South-East, Messrs. Tooth & Company. 
Limited, of Kent Brewery, Sydney, New South AVales, made the ihl- 
lowing observations on malting barley:— 

‘‘The question of harvesting we consider one of the most impojiant 
features in harley growing, and always stress upon the farmer tlio 
need for particular care when performing this operation. 

It is in harvesting that most judgment and care are requisite with 
a malting-barley sample, and an otlierAvise good yield of grain may Im- 
spoilt tlirough carelessness and inattention at alm,ost any stage before 
the barley is safely in the malthoase. The malster much prefers 
have barley which is cut, dried in the field, and stacked for frdin 
six to eight weeks before it is threshed. In the stacks barley l)eco]iies 
more matured and mellowed in quality, and therefore makes nuieh 
better malt, and this particular effect can only be obtained by tlie 
process mentioned. Hard, flinty grain is most undesirable, and barley 
which has been stacked is far less likely to be objectionable in this 
respeet than that whicli has been harvested by a stripper-harvester. 
The fact that strippers are almost the only machines in use in certiiin 
districts has been somewhat of a drawback to fanners. Nevertheless, 
it is quite possible to obtain good results with barley harvested hy 
stripper, and diirijig 1909 and 1910 some excellent samples were tjikeii 
off by this means by farmers who otherwise could not have grown tlr* 
crop, owing to the absence of threshing plants in the district. Tljc 
stripping requires to be carefully done, and by experienced haiuls. 
The machine must not be driven too fast, and the beaters should be set 
well off the concave, so that the grain- is not threshed too closely. The 
fact cannot be ton much impressed upon the farmer that barley whieh 
has been bruised, nipped off at the ends, or broken, is absolutely use- 
less for malting, as it will not germinate. 


When to Harvest Barley. 

Whatever the method employed, barley should be ripe, but not over- 
ripe, when harvested. Nothing is gained by harvesting barley dead 
ripe, for it is not then improved in quality, and a large proportion will 
be shod before it reaches the stack. It is better to commence stripping 
or cutting just before it becomes thoroughly ripe, and it should he 
got off as speedily as possible, so that the grain may be as nearl."^ 
as possible of uniform ripeness. If cut, five or seven days at the 
extreme should cover the operation. 

It is worthy of special note hy growers that harley is fit for hm- 
vesting long before wheat or oats. 
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Stacking Barley. 

When haiTCsted by reaper and binder, tlie barley must be placed 
:ii stooks, to avoid staining by the slieaves lying on the ground, and 
rtanaiu until thoroughly dry. It should then he stacked 1‘or from 
v!x to eight weeks. The stacks must be etfectively thatched, or other- 
;viM- protected from the weather, as barley onnnot he stacked to resist 
tlic weather without protection, for the straw will not turn water 
like wheat straw, and a little rain on it in the stacks is hound to do 
k.nin by discoloring the grain. Large stacks are ]U'eferal)le, as there 
],-ss exposed, and the mellowing effect on the grain is more thorough. 
If it is not thoroughly diy before being stacked it will probably 
jcat in the stack and lie rendered useless iur maiting. Lari' should 
!i,‘ mkcn in the event of there being any diseolored sheaves, not to 
ncliide them with the sound sheaves. It is niueh better to i>laco 
till* former on one side for use as feed, I’ather than run the lisk of 
v|toiling a first liass sample, and so deereasing tlii' value of the wliole 
mI tlie barley. 

Ill many instances fai'iners find half of theii* grain m'ops ready to 
‘ aracst ami the other lialf in a green stage, l)nt as the re.snlt on the 
iiialstcr's 'floor' is tlie same as wdion the gi-ain is sown, it is of great 
iiiiluirtance that, as far as possible, the barley liarvesti'd should be 
t.f even ripeness or maturity. It is not possilde to make lirst class 
ui.dt fi'oni barley wdiioli does not germinate (wenly, 1'liis evenness of 
[iialurity can be attained wdth barley which has been liarvcstcd with 
liiiider, by turning the sheaves after tliey have stood in tin* stooks 
fill- alxmt three days — the inner portions of th(‘ sheavi's should hi' 
turned to tlio outside, and slieaves forming the snullieni halves of the 
Muoks should be brought round to the north, so that the sun may 
iraeli all, and the barley he ])roperiy matured. All barley ei‘ops cut 
slidulti be treated in this manner to obtain best results for a good malt- 
ing sample. 

Tiirkstiing Mai.tino Bari.rv, 

A first class sample of barley may he rendered valueless fur malting 
li.v l)cing injured in threshing, consequently this work should ho in the 
liands of experienced men, and every care a ml eonstant supervision 
' '>rciscd. Complaints are frequently made by brewers ami inalsU'rs 
Ike injury done to barley in the process of threshing, owing to the 
that the drum' of the threshing machine is sot so close that many 
“1 die grains are cracked or broken. The presence of such injured 
ci’ains greatly reduces the value of the barley for malting ])urt)()ses, 
ike broken, bruised, or skinned grains fail to germinate, and soon 
yi'iw signs of mould, thus leading to unsoiimlru'ss in the malt, and 
■'iu] [‘(‘Suits in the brewery. The injury caused by overdressing is 
'!"i limited to grains which ai'e actually broken; grains elosely nipped 
■1 ‘CIO or both ends, or such as have been bruised or peeled an* 
^dyjeetionable. In fact, if by too vigorous threshing the husk 
‘0 rile liarley is damaged, although the damage may not he apparent, 
o.f iiTi'gularities in the malting, accompanied by the production of 
’""'ikl. are likely to result. 
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The concave of the machine must not be set too close to the - . 
and the revolution of the drum should be at least 200 less tha?; rll,! 
number required for threshing wheat. 

When farmers commence a day’s threshing, they should at tli. 
set, and repeatedly during the day, carefully examine the a d 
and if any signs of injury are observed, the concave of the dr-’n o' 
the machine should be slightly opened, It is better that part ^ ^ 

beard should be left adhering to the grain than that any risk > rniiji 
be run of injuring the reputation and value of home-grown Uirkv 
on account of broken and chipped grains. 

A new machine will break the grain more than a machine wliir^ 
has been used for a time, and in which the roughness of the 1- uti-iv 
has been worn off. On the other hand, when a machine has been 
w(irn, the centre of the drum and eoneave, having had the most '.vurj; 
in consequence of the feeding being necessarily more in tlie 
than at the ends of the drum, will have a greater space than at tlv 
two ends, and if the centre threshes clean, the ends will be ton 
and damage to the grains will occur. This fault can only be renwiiki] 
by putting on new drum beaters and concave ribs. 

Great attention should also be paid to regularity of feeding. 11,. 
thresher should be driven at an even speed, and proper care sh«nii,l L, 
taken over the adjustment of the several parts of the maohino. h 
is not only in the drum of the machine that unnecessary (hunaL'* 
to the kernel takes place, but also in the barley awner or huninii i-r, 
through which the grain subsequently passes. Here, if the 
are set too closely, and the bai'ley is roughly handled, ‘nibbing’ wii; 
take place. 

Different varieties of barley reciuire different treatment, so tlur 
those in charge of the threshing sliould make a point of closely ex;i!ri- 
ining the sample, and if this is injured in any way, of ascevtiiinirii: 
in what part of the niachinc the injury occurs, altering the srttiivi 
until it is remedied. 

As a further guide in threshing, it may be added that on no aeeoiiiji 
should the barley be rushed through the machine, as it is better '■ 
be content with a moderate output and a more perfectly tluvsh-'i 
sample. It is important that tlie machine shoiild be thoroughly elt'an 
in all parts before commencing the day’s threshing. 

Tlie screen should be open and seconds and thirds taken out. 
the more even the sample the belter the price the barley wiff 
If the barley is smutty do not put it through the ‘polisher,' 
through the ‘screw,’ for then the smut balls or bladders will not 
broken, and the grain discolored. If the seed has been properly 
pickled before sowing, there should be no smut whatever. 

It is worthy of note that straw from barley is about equal to that 
from wheat, for feed purposes.*' 
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LOOK FOR PASTURE LANDS 

TOP DRESSED with TOP SUPER 

AND SEE THE 

WONDERFUL IMPROVEMENT, 

PROVING 

IT PAYS TO FERTILIZE. 


The Adelaide Chemical and Fertilizer Co., Ltd,, 

CVKRIE STREET. 


FIRST REPORT ON APPLE GROWING AT KYBYBOLITE 
EXPERIMENTAL FARM, 


[By L. J. CV)OK, Mana^ei*.] 

th(^ year 1908 orchard land at Kyhybolitc Experirnttnital 
ibiiMi was prepared and planted; about 10 acres with apples, mainly 
till* view of testing apple growing comiiiercially in tiie district. 
Als I. about an acre of varieties of mi.vcd stone ami pip fruits and 
w^Tc included to supply the homestead with fruit, and to demon- 
methods of treatment and attention of trees to agriculturists 
Om' South-East. The orchard is 299 feet above sea level, and the 
.‘iwrajre rainfall for the past 17 years has been 22.43 inches. There is 
'T .eradual slope facing the West. The soil is of a free nature over- 
a shallow' stratum of ironstone gravel, which in turn rests on 
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a red or yellow elay of a tenacious character. The western t ]=,! ] 

^ a surface soil lighter in character than the other parts of the 
'' During the seasons 1905 and 1906 cereal crops were grown on o' 
area, and in 1907 a grazing crop of rape and mustard was .MfriJ’i 
Preparatory to planting, the land was subsoiled to a depth 1:,;'^ 
to 20in. The great majority of the trees planted consisted of t^xi, 
apples of the three well-known kinds — Cleopatra, Jomiihan, 
DutdCs SecdUng, and a few rows of Rokeivood, Gravenstein. 

Pippin, King of Tompkins County, Scarlet Nonpareil, and 
Beauty were included. All the trees wore planted 20ft. apart i-n u , 
septuple system, and the rows of varieties were alternated, sn tli;;- 
no two rows of any one variet>' are adjacent to each other. 

The orchard has been surrounded by hreakwinds of almonds on ti,, 
north-west side, Finns insignis on the south-west, and Cupiussu, 
sempervirens (Cypress) on the north-east, and of the.se thr 
insignis has made the most effect iial breakAvind. 

Unfortunately, notes on the working of the orchard and haiidlii.:; 
of the trees during their early life are not at hand, but of late yc;t;s 
tlie trees have thrived comparatively well, and careful records of the 
produce received, and the work performed during the past fivr 
seasons, enables some more oi- less interesting figures to he talnihiUi: 

Cultural Treatmkxt. 

Tile orchard is jilouglied once or twice a year, and cultivated iclt'; 
larly throughout tlie spring and summer months, so as to conserve 
much as possible of the soil moisture for the sole use of the trees fin.; 
their fruit. The trees are subjected to an annual pruning, sufficicts* 
to maintain them in good healthy condition, care being taken to eniif:- 
cate all signs of ‘^diehack" from which trouble the trees have suffer^: 
in the past. 

Frequent sprayings have been necessary to ke<‘p the oodliii hkiC: 
in chock, and also constant attention lias had to l>e given to the woollv 
aphides, which unfortunately continue to maintain themselves faid- 
plentifully on the trees. }^>laekleaf 40 has been s])rayed on tlx' 
and the kerosene swab has been used repeatedly, but althoiigli tli*-^* 
remedies have kept the aphides in check, they have so far failed t'^ 
eradicate it. However, we, have only had a comparatively low pc'* 
sure hand pump for applying sprays, hut given a high pressun' ]inwf 
pump we could apply red oil, as Avell as the tobacco spray, Hm<! 
more effectively and quickly. 

Excepting the spraying outfit, the orchard is fairly well eijui]*!'*'' 
witli implements as well as a ntost sendceahle store room for the Irur 
with verandahs closed in, to use as a packing shed. A good proport 
of onr fruit has been sold locally, whilst the bulk of onr heaw rrnP' 
has been graded, packed, and cold stored at the Government 'Wnrli'. 
Light S(piare. 

The following table shows the total ])roduefioii during the p:i>j 
five seasons, of botli windfall and picked fruit received fi'oia a|i 
varieties of apple trees growing on the main area, outside tho sira 
varietal block, and includes all manured as well as unmannred ^ 




Prom the above table we notice that the last two seasons have been 
productive years, returning the general average yield over the whole 

0 
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1,152 trees, of nearly 1] eases per tree. 1918 and 1920 were eornpar.:. 
tivcly poor seasons, whilst 1919 was a little below average. The Cleo- 
patra variety stands out as the most prolific bearer, being the heavie.st 
yielder in three out of five seasons under consideration, and Graveii- 
stein holds the pride of position in the other two seasons. The fact 
that tlie yearly average of Cleopatras has been lialf a case above atiy 
other variety, and also that over one-third of the orchard consists 
of this variety, has kept the average per tree of the whole orchard as 
high as 451bs. per tree, which is above the average production of any 
other variety. It must be remembered that the Cleopatras are not in 
a block on the orchard, but that over half of the area there is a row 
of Jonathans on both sides of each row of Cleopatras, and over the 
other half tlna-c is a row of Jonathans on one side, and Dunn’s Scci!- 
ling on the other. 

In estimating the value of the above variety yields, consicleratidu 
has had to be given to the windfalls, and table 2 shows the total wind 
falls from each variety for the five seasons, together with the per- 
centage picked in comparison with the percentage of Avindfalls. It is 
to be noted that most bird picked and moth infested fruits have been 
iiudiuied amongst the windfalls, foi' when picking all noticcahly 
affected apples are dropped, and weighed with the actual windfalls. 

Table 2 . — Percentufje of Windfall Apples, Kyhyholile, 1918-1923. 

Total Total Per Cent. Per Cciu. 



No. of 

T'rodiU'tion 

Windfalls. 

of Sound 

of 

N’aii(‘ty. 

Trees. 

for 5 veafs. 
Rush. lbs. 

for 5 years. 
Bush. lbs. 

Fruit. 

Windfall. 

Rokewood 

. , , . 6.3 

246 12 

20 

21 

91.7 

8-3 

ScJirlct Xonpai'cil . 

21 

6,5 15 

10 

22 

83.8 

16.2 

Rome Bciuity . . . . 

.... 20 

66 10 

13 

24 

79.5 

20-5 

Jonatlinn 

417 

1,843 10 

571 

12 

69.0 

3L0 

Ribstoii Pippin . . . 

21 

71 23 

22 

29 

68.3 

.31.7 

King of Tompkins 

County 21 

65 26 

22 

9 

66.1 

.33.9 

(Jloopntrfi 

Dunn's Seedling . . 

. . 400 

3,172 36 

1,107 

7 

65.1 

34.9 

168 

839 26 

366 

36 

56.3 

43.7 

Giviven stein 

21 

no 36 

55 

11 

50.2 

49.8 

T(.ta]s 

1,152 

6,182 3 

2,190 

11 

66.2 

33.8 


The above table shows that we have had considerable loss through tie* 
ravages of wind and birds, es])ecia]ly from the two varieties Graven- 
stein and Dunn’s Seedling. In estimating value of production, Is, pri 
ease has been allowed for the above windfalls, because if they fall on 
loosely cultivated soil, and are gat])ered soon after falling, they cer- 
tainly have some commeroial value wlicn sold for immediate consump- 
tion. Moveover, they have a value as pig food. 

The following list contains the actual average net prices of sound 
and reject apples sold from the orchard each year after deducting all 
costs of eases, packing, and storage, except the labor of picking and 
grading : — 


Season. 

Per Ca.se. 


s. 

d. 



5 

6'27 

1010-20 

4 

1 1 ;70 

1020-21 

b 

7'47 

1021-22 

4 

10-42 

1922-23 

4 

7:77 


Average for five years 5 It 




Totnl ftll varieties. ; -^,201 'i2 5 lA £1.0f>0 
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The above table shows the total value of produce received iVojj-j 
each variety, and from it has been computed the annual value per 
tree and the value per acre of 125 trees. In value as well as in 
duction the Cleopatra variety stands out above thejothers, but 
Hoke wood and Jonathan varieties have exceeded the Dunn’s Seedling 
and Gravenstein. 

The genera] average return of 4s. 2.4d. per tree for a production of 
45lbs. of fruit as shown in Table 1, shows the general average value of 
apples for the five years at 3s. 9d. per case. 

Manuring of Appi.k Trees. 

During 1914 a test of manuring for the three varieties of export 
apples, Jonathan, Cleopatra, and Dunnes Seedling was commeiieed. 
The rain oral fertilisers, viz. : — Lime, superphosphate, poteissiuTii sul- 
phate, and ararnoninm sulphate have been applied to various of each 
variety in both light and heavy dressings, and in such a way as to 
test each class of manure separately, and with the others. Also, die 
organic farmyard manure and green manuring have been tried both 
with and Avithout lime. Unfortunately, the manures have not \m\ 
applied regularly every year, but they Avere applied in 1914, 

1918, 1919, 1920, and 1922. Altogether six applications have Invn 
given, and Table 4 shoAA^s the class and (inantity of manuring, Avith tik 
average annual produce received during the past Sat seasons frotn ail 
trees so manured. The value per acre and per tree has been computed 
from the general average value of 3s. 9d. per case, secured during the 
past five seasons. By subtracting the value or fruit received from 
llie no manured trees, and also the value of manure applied, the actiia: 
profit ])er aci'e due to manuring is shown. 


WE MANUFACTURE- 
SEPTIC TANK INSTALLATIONS COMPLETE, CONCKETE 
PIPES, GUTTER KERBS, CROSSINGS, CULVERTS, SPOON 
DRAINS, VERANDAH POSTS, PEDESTAL PANS, &c., &c. 

^^RIT E “ 

SA. REINFORCED CONCRETE CO., LTD.. 

BOWMAN'S BUILDINGS. 

’PHONE-CENT. 2593. WOOD 7ILLB 74, 
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Table Results of Manuring Apple Trees, Kyhybolite, Seasons 1918-23. 


1 ^. V ni Manure and 
n'i’v Applied i;er 
i, Wvh appUcation. 

No. of Trees. 

2 

2 

V 

® d 

.2 K 

Annual Value 
Ver Tree. 

Annual Value 

*0 . 

£ 1 

.9 Cl 

increase i>cr 
Acre Due to i 
Manure. 

I 

® 3 

C 

b ^ 

Profit Per 

c 

€ 

S c 

o «i 

-<1 5^ 



Lbs. 

O', d. 

s. d. , 

£ 

d. 

£ rf. : 

£ .V. d. 

i 

a. d. 

er 101t>s. lime 

4(3 

(32 '8 

3 9 

5 10(35 

3(3 

15 11 

1(3 2 3 1 

2 10 3 

13 

12 • 

,u- (T. pot. 

37 

()2l 


5 9-8(3 

3() 

7 8 

15 14 0 1 

2 13 9 

13 

0 3 

o;' t‘r. A llh. amm. 

28 

()l-3 

“ 

5 8'9(i 

35 

IS 4 

15 4 8 ^ 

2 5 9 

12 

IS 11 

Ho. amm. 

,v' t 'los. pot. su]. 

35 

(314 


5 9 ()7 

35 

19 13 

15 5 10 

4 2 9 

11 

3 1 

Prt'nard manure. 

11 

o5‘4 

** 

5 2-32 

32 

9 2 

1) 15 (3 

3 2 (3 

8 

13 i 

lime 

42 

524 

“ 

4 10-95 

30 

14 1 

lO 0 5 

1 13 (> 

.8 

(3 11 

llh. amm. 
fip'S. pot. .suL, 
lime 

33 

51)- 5 


5 (3-94 

34 

17 3 

14 3 7 

5 U) 3 

S 

7 4 

..r , pc. umm. sill. 

(>3 

I 48’1 : 

“ 

4 (111 

2S 

3 8 

7 10 0 

0 12 10 

(i 

17 2 

r 

12() 

4(3'2 ■ 


4 3-97 

27 

1 4 


0 .5 7 

0 

2 1 


42 

I 4(34 


4 4-2 

27 

3 9 

(i 10 1 

0 1(3 9 


i:i 4 

. sill & lib. 
•11. >ul. 

31 

! 43-5 

1 

i 


. 4 7-(i9 

29 

0 1 

8 () 5 

3 0 0 


0 5 

I’r-r., ph, pot. sul. 

h3 

44-3 

“ 

4 1-84 

25 

19 2 

5 5 (3 

0 11 9 

4 

13 

) manure every two 

; 42 

43' () 


4 1-05 

|25 

10 11 

4 17 .3 ' 

(» 7 (3 

* 

9 9 

ri 

1 in s mire and lOlhs. 
fvfrv two years 

: 32 

44-7 

“ 

4 2-29 

I 2(3 

3 10 

5 10 2 

14 3 

4 

5 11 

. ii er., \\-K pot. sul, 

1 Ipi. amm. sill 

i (33 

41'2 1 


3 10 35 

■ 24 

2 10 

3 9 2 

0 19 0 

2 

10 2 

.'ul. .S: ph. amm. 

i (33 

i 

39-4 

“ 

3 S-32 

23 

1 8 

2 8 0 

0 13 5 

1 

14 7 

fannv.vrd manure 

0 Inp,.. lime 

1 18 

I 45- 5 


4 3-19 

2(3 

13 3 

5 19 7 j 

■ 4 1(3 0 

1 

3 7 

iiiiure 

j 128 

i 35-3 

i 


3 3-71 

20 

13 8 

i 

— 




The value of manures allowed in above table have been as follows;— 
Siinerphospliate, £5 per ton.; ammonium sulphate, 26s. per cwt. ; 
|Ki!a.ssinm sulphate, 22s. per cwt.; agricultural lime (air slacked), £3 
per ton; farmyard manure, 10s. per ton; green manure (peas), 15s. 
IHi- acre every two years. 

From Table 4 it is apparent that good repayment can be secured 
tor money outlaid on fertilisers, and it is not surprising that the two 
irrtilisers, lime and superphosphate, should be at the top of the list. 
Th 'se (wo have proved themselves beneficial to general crop produe- 
nen in the district, and it is probably natural that they should prove 
beneficial in the orchard. There is not a great deal of difference 
the general growth and appearance of ttu! trees under the different 
immurings, but the better manured rows have the better and healthier 
^ipr.'ca ranee. One point is partieularly noticeable, the weed sorrel 

us considerable work and trouble to keep under, and where lime 
has been applied this work and trouble has been very much lessened, 
is apparent that potassic and nitrogenous manures arc beneficial, 
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but without the addition of phosphatic fertiliser the profit that they 
produce is very small. Lime apparently unlocks the potash an/1 
nitrates already in the soil, and is the cheaper to apply. 

Cold Storage of x\prLEs. 

During 1922, 433 eases of apples were stored at the Light Stjuaiv 
Cold Stores, and sold during the year on the Adelaide market. As Ihe 
charges, and costs of this method of disposing of apples may prove of 
interest to some gi'owers, I am including herewith a general resume 
i)f the various charges incurred, and prices received by us for ihc-s-* 
apples. The following— 209 cases, Jonathan; 177 cases, Cleopatra ; 
cases, Dunn's Seedling; and 18 cases, Rokcwood were sent lo 
stores during April and May. The bulk of the apples, 378 cas/ s of 
Jonathan and Clcopatras, was sold out about the middle of July at 
10s. and 9s. per case respectively. The Dunn’s Seedlings wciv suM 
about mid-September at 10s,, and during November the balaiao <,f 
Jonathan was sold at 10s., and the Rokewoods at 7s. 7d. per case. 
whole 433 cases realised the gross return of £204 17s. 8d., or 9s. 
per (‘ase. Against this the following charges were credited 


£ 

s. 

d. s. 

d. 

Storage 30 

1 

10 or 1 

4.67 per 

Railage — Kybybolite-i\lile End 15 

3 

0 „ 

8.4 

Cartage -Rail to Stores and 

Stores to Clients 3 

1 

0 

1.68 

Commission 10 

5 

7 „ 

3.5 

Wrapping Paper, Nails, &c. 6 

6 

4 „ 

3.5 

Oises (new soft wood) .... 27 

10 

3 „ 1 

3.25 

Total, £92 

8 

0 „ 4 

3.2 


These charges include all except the labour of picking, packing, and 
grading at tlu‘ Farm, and leaves us a net return of £112 9s. 8(1., or 
5s. 2.3d. per case. The charges lor storage of the individual varic1)('> 
were approximately as follows Jonathan, Is. 7 Id. per ease; Cleopa- 
tra, Is. Id. per case; Dunn’s Seedling, Is. 3d. per ease; Rokewix^u. 
Is. lOd. per case. Comparing these with the prices secured for th*^ 
different varieties, we find that we received approximately the follow, 
ing net returns: — Jonathan, 5s. 6d. per case; Cleopatra, os. pci 
Dunn’s Seedling, 5s. lOd. per case ; Rokewood, 2s. lOd. per case. Tlu's. 
prices were secured for portion of our sales during one year only 
In future possibly we shall be able always to sell the varieties si p/o 
ately, so that an idea of the selling price of each particular variety caa 
be secured. 

Ill closing this report, I particularly wish to mention the work of 
our orchardist, Mr. S. C. Billinghurst, who has been very painstakm? 
with the work of the orchard, and has helped considerably m record 
ing and compiling the above figures. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA - 
DISTRICT CONFERENCES. 


Thu last of the District Conferences of the A^nhcultural Bureau 
or South Australia for the year 1923 was lield at Veitcii duriiir? 
October. This was preceded by g'atherin^s at Minnipa duriii^^ vScp- 
teiiiber, and at Balhannah durinj^' October. In all, 12 Conferences 
were held during the year, and an outstanding feature was the keen 
interest taken in these gatherings. This Avas evidenced not only by 
the attendajiees of delegates, which, Avitli on(‘ exception, wore parti- 
cularly large, but also by the tenor of the diseussioiis, and <iucstions 
un matters of agricultural interest. 

CENTRAL EYRE BENL\srL.\ BRANA'IIES, 

The fifth Annual Conference of ('entral Kyre Peninsula Branches 
was held at the Oovennnent Expei'imental Farm, Minnipa, on Sep- 
tember 27th and 2Sth. Some 300 delegates repn^seiiting all parts 
of the l^eninsiila attended. The first day was devoted to a considera- 
tion of papers and ({uestious submitted by IL'aneh meinbei's. During 
ilie morning of the second day. delegates made a tom* of inspection 
ot the farm under tlu‘ direction of Departmental Officers, the re- 
mainder of till' day ])(‘ing (hwot(‘d to CrndVretn'C business, (haptain 
S, A. Whit(‘, C.M.IhO.LI. (Vicc-Chaiiinan of the Advisory l^oai'd of 
Agriculture), delivei*ed the o})ening addi-ess, and the iTiia^etoi* of 
Agriculture (Professor A. J. l^erkins) joined in welcoming delegates 
and visitors to the Farm. Ihipers, “How can country life he made 
more attractive to young people?’' hy .Mi-. E. J. Barrand (Li|).son 
Rraiicii), ami “Sheej) selection foi- tlic Farmer,” by iMr. L. INmrcc 
i.AicLachlan Branch), wei-e read. A large list of (lueslions previously 
submitted by Branches was replied to liy the visiting Officers of the 
Department, which included the Diri'ctoi- of Agi'icidture (Pi’ofessor 
A. J. Perkins), the Superintendent of Ex pei-i mental Works (Mr. 
\V. J. Spafford), the Ooveniment Dairy Exptu't (Mr. P. 11. Suter), 

A. ssistant Government Veterinary Siirg(‘on (Mr. R. 11. F. .Macindoe, 

B. V.Sc., i\r.R.C.V.S.). and the Secretary, Advisory (h)ar<l of Agricul- 
ture (Ml'. H. J. Finnis), CaplairL S. A. While, during the last session 
of the (tonferenrM*. delivered an address illustrated with lantern 
views, “Across Australia hy ^Motoi'.” The following resolutions 
^vere carried: — “That in the opinion of this ffonference it is <l('sir- 
able that greater activity be shown by the Government in the Wool 
Industry, by appointing additional instructors in wool and wool 
'his.sing”; “That the minimum age of moml)(*rs attending the 
Winter School at Rose worthy Agricultural College should be reduced 
from 21 to 18 years”; “That we guai'aiitee to pay a nominal fee for 
the services of a A^etcrinary Surgeon, provided one is stationed on Eyre 
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Peninsula’'; “That the Railways Department be asked to place rail- 
way facilities at the disposal of the Branches to the north and north- 
west of the Conference Centre”; “That this Conference protests 
against the freights and fares charged by the Adelaide Steamship 
Company ” ; “ That an instructor in fruit growing and gardening be 
appointed for Eyre Peninsula, or that a Horticultural Officer visit 
the Peninsula from time to time, providing sufficient iuducenieni 
offers”; “That this Conference re-affirms the resolution carried at 
the 1922 gathering, ‘That owing to the urgent need for water, this 
Conference urges that a pumping station be placed at Polda, aiui 
water pumped from there to the raihvay station’ “That there h • 
a Farmers’ School at the Hinnipa Experimental Farm, immediatel , 
prior to the Annual Conference, to be run on the same lines as the 
Winter School at Rose worthy Agricultural College, as soon ‘as cir- 
cumstances permit,” It was decided that the 1924 Conference should 
be held at Minnipa during the last week of September. 


HIIjLS BRANCHES. 

Representatives of the Lenswood and Forest Range, Meadows, 
Morphett Vale, Uraidla and Summertown, Iron Bank, Longwood, 
Blackwood, Chern^ Gardens, Clarendon, and Balhannah Branclus 
attended the Annual Conference of Hills District Branches at Bal- 
hannah on the nth October. Mr. H. N. Wicks presided, and was 
supported on the platform by Captain S. A. White, C.M.B.O.U. (Vice- 
Chairman of the Advisory Board of Agriculture), the Director of 
Agriculture (Professor A. J. Perkins), the Horticultural Instructoi’ 
(Mr. George Quinn), the Poultry Expert (Mr. D. F. Laurie), Mr. H. 
Wicks (Member of the Advisory Board of Agriculture), and the 
Secretary, Advisory Board of Agriculture (Mr. H. J. Finnis). AfU‘i- 
the opening address, delivered by Captain S. A. White, the follo^Mog 
papers were read:— “The Bureau Member on the Farm,” Mr. L. ( 
Spencer (Clarendon); “Potato Culture,” l\Ir. George Preutuv 
(Uraidla and Summertown); “Belter Utilization of Land lu tie- 
Southern District,” Mr. A. H. Furniss (Morphett \ale) ; ^Milk ami 
its Products,” Mr. A. Bohme (Balhannah); Mr. 1 . 

Wilson (Murphettl Vale) ; “Onion Growing,” Mr. V Rollbusch (Ra - 
hannah). Resolutions as follows were carried by the Conference : - 
“That more space in the Journal of Agnculture be allotted m 

mixed farming and fruit growing”; "That the Government aU 

more drastic action in enforcing the Prait Diseases Act, and preveiU 
the sale of codlin moth infected fruit elsewhere than to a factor. . 
“That copies of the report of the investigations recently odr,ie 
in relation to the refrigeration of fresh fruit be : 

warded to all Branches of the Agricultural " 1 

exnort of anples.” The evening session was in the hands ot tap 

S. A. White, who delivered an ^Sr’gatherini! 

Australia by Motor.” It was decided that the 1924 ga 

should be held at Meadows. 
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MURRAY MALLHK LANDS DlSTRK^r UONFKRKNCE. 

A Conference of representatives of Rranelies situatiMl in the Mur- 
•;iy Mallee Lands was arranp:ed to he ]\eld at tlie Govern iiieiit Kx- 
|H-riiiiental Farm, Veitch, on Oeloher 2;h(i and ‘J4th. Unt’ortnnatel\ , 
the point ot \ie\v ol attendance, tai'inoi's wei'e hus\' with tlie 
|,;iv harvest which had already eominenced in many parts'o^ the dis- 
The opening address was tlelive red hy tlio Dii’cctoi' of Ajrj'i- 
r'ilTUt'r (Professor Ai'lliur •). I^erkins), Papei's were eontrihuted l)v 
Mt's-^rs. S. Willison (Alawoona). “The Farm Oreliaial and Vej?e- 
^; 5 li|,> (larden. and K. L. Cowled (Borrika), ” Advisahilily of Good 
p. i'lowshii) and Sociability amongst tlu^ Fai-min^ Communitv.” 
I'nder the tjuidance of the OfHcers of the Department the cropping: 
on tlie farm was inspected. 'I'he representatives o\‘ the Department 
jtr(S(‘nt. namely, the Diia'ctor of A<irieulture (Professor Arthur 
I’rikins), the Principal of the Ros«‘worlhy A^n’ienltural Collej'e (Mr. 
\V. .!. Colebateh, B.Se. (A‘?rie.'), M.RA'.WS.), the Superintendent 
Kxpcrimental Work (Mr'. W. d. S[)afford). the Assistant Govern- 
iiuml Veterinary Suroeon (Mr*. R. II. F. Maclndoe, H.V.Sc., 
M K.C.V.S.), the Manajiier of tln^ Fxjierimeiital Farm, Veitch (Mr. L. 
Saiiih ), and the Seeretai-y, Advisory l>oard of Aprieiiltni'e (^Ir, JL d. 
|■’inllis). retdied to numerons (luestions. Resolutions wma' ear- 
iH'd r(‘<piestin^ the Dej>ai'tiitent of Ajii'icnlt nre to e<)m]»ile and puh- 
li.sli a list of “I'cd” varieties of wheat, and of “whit(‘” varieties 
wlsieli were likely to prov(' efliedent substitutes for same; and also 
Mr^iti” that railway and tele])hone I'ates In^ rruiueed. It was <leeided 
dial the next ^atherin^' should h(‘ held at ^^‘i1eh diii’in'r the first week 
in (ictoher, 1924. 


COWELL BROS. & COY., 


Timber 

Merchants. 


Wood and Iron 
HouBea 
A Specialty. 



Wholesale 

Ironmongers. 


ifisttmates and 
Price Lists 
on Application, 


OneofonrWoodandtronHouBeB HEAD OFFICE: 
Victoria Square. ffrom • photo.) ^ 

PORT ADELAIDE ; Pence Droppers, Sheep Gratings, 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The inouthly meeting of the Advisory Board of Agriculture 
held on Tuesday, October 9th, 1923, there being present Capt. S, .\ 
White (V'ice-Chairman), Professor Arthur J. Perkins (Directoi- fit 
Agriculture), Col. Rowell, Messrs, C. J. Tuckwell, H. Wicks, \V. .j 
Colebatch (B.8c. (Agric.), M.R.C.V.S.), J. W, Sandford. Apologii*. 
were received from the Hon. G. P. Jenkins, M.P. (Minister of Agrii-u]. 
ture), and Mr. W. 8. Kelly. 

Stock Diseases Act . — At the recent Conference of SouliiMin 
Branches a resolution was carried asking that the provisions of t]]<' 
Stock Diseases Act should be rigidly enforced. The Chief [nspr. t<.j- 
of Stock (Mr. C. A. Loxton, B.V.Sc.), to whom the matter was re- 
ferred, stated that all breaches of the Stock Diseases Act which caitu' 
under the notice of the Department were dealt with. The Disirirt 
Inspector at Murray Bridge had been instructed to see that the ])rovi 
sions of the Stock Diseases Act (Compulsory Dipping) were observtd. 
All reports of travelling stock affeeted with lice or tick would be iiives 
tigated. 

Colton (Uiitivation. — The 1923 Conference of River i\IinT:iv 
Branches of the Agricultural Bureau resolved that the Governiut-ni 
be requested to undei’take diversifi(^d experiments in the cultivfitioii 
of cotton in the Murray Valley. The matter was forwarded to llic 
Minister of Agriculture, who intimated that at the present .juiK'liiiv 
he did not feel justified in asking the Government to authorise nay 
considerable expenditure in the direction indicated. Experiments 
being carried out by private individuals, and also by the Cotton .\ssm- 
ciation, and these should give residts in the course of a year or two 
which would enable the Minister to decide what further expendiinro 
was desirable. 

Woolly Aphis . — The BlackTvood Branch requested that experimoiiH 
might be conducted at tlie Blackwood Orchard to ascertain whotlur 
crude salt dug into the soil around the tree would eradicate woolly 
aphis on apple trees. In the course of a report on the subject, ilic 
Horticultural Instructor (Mr. Geo. Quinn) stated tbatif suitable lives 
affected with woolly aphis could be located be proposed to try th' 
salt dressing during the coming season in an empirical manner. Tk‘ 
Secretary was instructed to forward a copy of Mr. Quinn’s repurl 
the Blackw'ood Branch. 

Resolutions earned at the 1923 Congress . — (1) “That Brnii'-b 
members over age travelling to the Winter School at Rospworlh.v 
Agncultural College should ho granted railway tickets at excursieii 
rates.” It was decided to refer the resolution to the Minister <>1 
Agriculture, suggesting that persons travelling to the Wint«^r Scli'X'l 
should be entitled to railway tickets at excursion rates, irrespective 
age. (2) “That the Education Department be asked to alter the 
of the Michaelmas holidays to synchronise vdth Show week, so W-a 
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Is valuable Fodder for horses, dairy cattle, sheep, 
and pigs. It can be cut and fed green ; judicious 
grazing does not affect the plants ; It makes first- 
class ensilage; and the quality of Us hay is loo 
well known to need any recommendation. 

A WEALTH BRINGER TO THE PRODUCER. 

Brunning’s ‘ Standard’' 

Quality Hunter River Lucerne 

Has an average growth of 98 per cent., and has 
been machine-dressed to a purity of almost 100 per 
cent. Sown, therefore, under reasonable condi- 
tions and with ordinary care a high germination 
may be expected, and a lesser quantity of seed is 
required per acre. 

Brun nine's Re-machined 

SUMMER FODDERS 

Are an Insurance Against Drought. 

AMBERCANE JAPANESE MILIET SUDAN GRASS 
IMPHEE COW PEAS SORGHUMS 

SEED MAIZE SWEET CLOVER HUBAM 

SUNFLOWER PEANUTS BUCKWHEAT 

\\ lite our Service Department for atiy_^Advice o 
Information Required. 


BRUNNINCS 


the largest and leading seed house in victoria. 

(F. H. BRUNNING PTY., LTD.), 

64, ELIZABETH ST., MELBOURNE. 
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('ountiy o.hildreu might have arr opportunity of attending the si; ,',v, 

It was decided to transmit the matter to the Minister of . Edm-iinhis 
seeking an expression of opinion from that Department. “ rhi,? 
action be taken to prevent the destruction of timber on all roads nf 
State.’’ The Secretary was instructed to forward the resolution ]■.> ijj,. 
Minister with the strong support of the Board. (4) “That 
(iovernment be urged to evolve some scheme for planting tre^s 
stock reserves,’' It was decided to ask for a report from the . 

and Forests Department on the possibility of the proposal. (5) “ Tlijit 
the plant known as ‘^horeliound’’ be proclaimed a noxious weed, p 
was decided to ask the Professor of Botany to report on the recoiiiiiiti!. 
dation. (6) ' ' That the Government be asked to enforce the regulaiii.n. 
dealing with the compulsory spraying of orchards.’ The Knati] 
decided that the matter should be forwarded to the Minister supponinij 
its previous recommendation. (7) “That this Conference is of oiMiikn 
wheat sacks should be of iiniform size.” The Secretary was insti-urt-il 
to ask the Marama Branch to supply any information they had as Tu 
variation in the size of sacks. (8) “That the Goverment be asked {i, 
expedite the allotment of dry blocks in iindgatioii areas to oveivoin.. 
the shortage of wood supplies for settlers’ use. ’ It was decided !■> 
forward the resolution to the Minister of Agriculture requesting 1l‘au^- 
missitju to the Irrigation Commission. (9) “That instead of one-tliii'il 
of the members \vho are lowest in attimclanee at the meetings ul tli> 
Branch being struck off the roll, only members who have fail'd r. 
attend a eertain percentage, say, 75 per cent, of the meetings h.- 
struck off at the annual revision of the rolls. ’ The Board deridi*il 
adopt the suggestion of Congress. (10) “That the Governnu'iit f** 
asked to fix a standard for all spraying compounds, and that mamifiir 
tnrers he rO((uired to confoi-m to same.” The Reeretary was insti'in I'M 
to obtain a re])ort on the matttu’ from the llortieultnral lnsliiii'i"i 
ti\Ir. Geo. Quinn). 

It was deeided to transmit the following resolutions to the 5Iiuislir 
of Agriculture for his inff>rmatioii : — (a) “That it is desiralile ihai 
legislation to provide for the compulsory registration of stallions K*- 
introduced.’' {h) “That the |)Ositi()n of Mallec Lauds liistriiclnr li' 
filled.’' (e) “That in the opinion of Congress, the Fertilizers .bi 
should he amended in such maMner as to re(|uiro guarantees to iiidicai- 
tlic ])hosphorie acid eonteni instead of the Trlcaleie phosphate.” 

Tlie following resolutions were received ^'Tliat the (lovi-in- 

ment bo asked to appoint one or iuoit Wool Instructors to be 
to the Department of Agvi(mlture. ” {h) “That this Congress slip 

ports the Chamber of Commerce in its recent recommendation llnit tk' 
Chapman sack filled Avith grain be accepted by handling aiivn!' 
regardless of weight.” (c) “This Congress protests against the 
of the Adelaide Steamship Company in raising the freights and tair^ 
on the vessels trading betAveen Spencer Gulf Ports” (d) “That tlii> 
Congress impress on the Government the necessity for destroying noNi 
ous Aveeds on railway lines and CroAvn lands in the Avholc ei ti' 
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State. (e)“That dried fruit be carried on the railways at the same 
rate as fresh fruit.” (/) ‘‘That all motor cars and motor vehicles be 
registered in the district coimeil in which the owners reside, and that 
the money be retained by the council for the repair of roads in the 
.same district.” 

Rcsoluiiom fram Kijre Poiimula Conference. — (1) '‘That the 
iiiiiiimuni age ol; members attending the Winter School at Kosewt)rthy 
.^qucultural College should be reduced from 21 to 18 year^^” The 
Board expressed the opinion that it was not desirable that any allera- 
tioii in the age xhould bo made. (2) “This Conl’ereiiee re-aftirins the 
resolution carried at the 1922 Minnipa Conference, ‘‘That owing to the 
urgent need for water, this Conference urges tliat a pumping station 
\u' placed at Polda, and water pumped from there to the railway 
^.tatiom' ” It was deeided to forward the resolution to the ^linister 
of Agriciiltnro for transmission to the Commissioner of Public Works. 
(2) ‘‘That this Conference resolves that the Kaihvay Department h(‘ 
approached asking that railway facilities to he placed at the disposal 
n[‘ rhe Branehes to the north and north-west of the (kmference centre.” 
The Board deeided that the matter should he deferred \int il arrange- 
ments were being made for the preparation of the 1924 (‘onfenMUM' 
agenda. (4) “That the Government he asked to station a veterinary 
surgeon on Eyre Peninsula, and that it lu' assured that the (kmferemM*, 
ill making this reipiest, agrees to the jirineiple of yiayment hv sturk- 
owiiers for services ivndered by such officcis. “ It was deidded to 
bring the resolution under the notice of the Minister of Agidcultui'e. 

Tile following resolutions were received: — (1) “That this Cnnfm’- 
eiH'c protests against the freights and fares cliargial by the Adidaide 
Steamship (company.” (2) “That an instruetnr in fruit growing ami 
gardening be appointed for Eyre Peninsula, or that a Horticultural 
Oftit'cr shall be sent over fi'om the Depart mmit, of Agriculture from 
time to time, providing sufficient inducement offers.” (3) “That there 
l)i‘ a Fanners’ >Sehool at the Minnipa Experimental Farm immediatidy 
prior to the Annual Conference to be run on the same lines the 
Winter Svdiool at Pioseworthy Agricultural College, as soon as eireiiin- 
stances permit.” (4) “That in the opinion of this Confenmee it is 
desirable that greater activity he shown tiy the Govermmmt in the 
wool industry by appointing additional instruetors in wool and wool 
classing. ” 

UVnVr Conservnt'on Act. — The following resolution was received 
from the Smoky Bay Branch: — “That the Water Conservation Aet 
further Amendment Bill he protested against in relation to the taxing 
of lessees within a six-mile radius of Government tsmks. “ The Board 
'cas of the opinion that this matter was one outside its si'Ope, and in- 
structed the Secretary to suggest to the Smoky Bay Branch that it 
should bring the resolution under the notice of the Members for the 
District. 

Crop Reports . — Correspondence was received from the State Meteor- 
ohigist requesting that a monthly summai’v of the conditions of the 
v.beat crop in South Australia should he compiled for transmission by 

E 
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eahle to England, The Director of Agriculture (Professor Arthur 
J, Perkins), in reporting on the matter, considered that the best meiins 
of supplying the infonnation desired by Meteorological Department 
would he to ask Secretaries of the local Branches of the Agriculturril 
Bureau situated in wheat-growing districts to fill in a postcard cju-h 
month concerning the crop conditions. In addition, departmental 
officers and farm managers could give information as they were ahlo, 
according to the areas which they had visited during the course of that 
month. The Board approved of the recommendation of the Director. 

Next Meeting . — It was decided that the next meeting should be hcM 
at Kosew^orthy Agricultural College on Wednesday, November 21st. 

New Branches . — Approval was given to the formation of Branches of 
the Agricultural Bureau at Poochera and Tweedvale, with the follow- 
ing gentlemen as foundation members: — Poochera— G. Gill, E. Brooks, 
V. Newbon, A. B. and G. B. Bockelberg, B. and S. Sinapins, W. A. 
Gosling, M. Prowett, S. Jay, P. R., C. H., and H. E. Gosling, A. 
Millman, A. Gosden, P. Lamphec, N. McCormick, R. Colbert. T. 
Moore, P. Voumard, P. A, and 0. Donenberg, L. Humphries, A. and 

B. Williams, C. Bohlin. 

Branches to he Closed . — Tt was decided to close the Kingsi*ote and 
Mount Compass Branches. 

New Members. — The following names were hdded to the rolls ut 
existing Branches: — AVindsor — K. Prime; ParrelUs Flat — H. V. 
Monagan; Arthnrton — J. T. Nellegan; Mypolonga — H Daenko, li. 
Bmelt, B. Ross, J. Turner, R. Edson, F. Reed, W. Nash, H. Sehurik^ 
P. H. Prosser, H. R. Beer; Blackwood— A. L. Warren, E. Place: 
Waikerie — J. H. Darling, A. Reaby, T. B. Schnider, J. N. Young. E. 
A. Halliday, C. P. Smith, A. Berndt, G. Searl; McLachlan — S. W. 
Green, P. Zerke, jnn.; Milang — A. Mathcw^s; Booleroo Centre--(\ 
Llewellyn; Gumeracha — L. W. Wise, K. B. Symonds; Willowie— Ih 
Bodell ; Borrika) — A. J. Amos, A. Hockham, H. C. Dohnt ; Balhaniiah 
— 11. Kerr, T. Drewitt; Allandale East — L. R. Kemp; Morchard- IL 
J. Hannilt, A. R! Dovill; Coomandook — F. E. Ballard, J. Clark, d, 
Martin, R. Williams; Naming — B. G. McNicol; Mount Ganibier— A. 

C. Bigham, A. Bighain, J. Glanvillc, T. Elliott, E. Boardman; Virginia 
— E. Eckermann; Rainco — R. Piellar, A. Blenkiron; Kangariila— H. 
II. Grim wood; Mannanarie — J. Clark, A. R. Bretag, P. Bretag; 'Mom\ 
Barker — E. Martin; Wirrulla— G. McCampbell, C, L. Cainpheli: 
Orroroo — F, Goodenough, E. Teague; Coonalpyn — J. H, Gibbs, P. d. 
Angel; Lameroo — H. P. Kirkv^ood, A. H. White, 0. F. H. Bertram. 
S. Williams, H. A. Steer, J. G. Shearer, G. N. White; Aloimt 
Schank— A. A. McFadden, W. Alexander, R. J. Kuby, E. 0. Pannell. 
J. Pudney, A. E. Hennessy, AY. Cox. AY. Donnan, J. AI. Carliss: Kih 
kerran — j. W. Aloody, F. H. Koch; AIcLaren Flat — R. J. Ward. R- 
Trott, B. Elliott, P. ^ Crawford, C. Robertson, P. A. Wyatt; MaJttH’ 
— L. Cranwell; Pinnaroo — S. A. Bone; Lone Pine — T. Edwards, D. 
Hein jus, D. Muir; Light’s Pass— E. Polst, P. Spanagel, W. Koop: 
Shoal Bay — L. M. Chapman, W. R. Chapman, C. Bates. 
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THE COMFORT CAR 


/ Stands \ 

/ Highest \ 

/in \ 

L Pubiic 1 
j Favor. \ 

m Comfort in the % 
a Hupmobile is a very % 
m positive quality. It can % 
a be measured in the car’s % 
a extraordinary riding ease, % 
a its superb steadiness over % 
a all roads, in its pulling power, % 
a and its wonderful performance. % 

a ALL INFORMATION FROM % 

/Phoenix Motor Coy., Limited,! 

a SOLE AGENTS, % 

I 112-120, PIRIE STREET, ADELAIDE. 1 

HUPMOBILE 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF FRUITS, PLANTS, ETC., 
SEPTEMBER, 1923, 

Imports. 

Interstate. 


Apples (bushels) 17,733 

Bananas (bushels) 8,116 

Oranges (bushels) 14 

Pas, s ion fruit (bushels) 47o 

Pineapples (bushels) 1,300 

Tomatoes (bushels) 34 

Peanuts (packages) 2 

Beans (packages) 2 

Cabbages (packages) 6 

Carrots (packages) 245 

Onions (bags) 261 

Potatoes (bags) 4,641 

Tuniips (packages) 16 

Tuimips, Swede, (packages) 1,636 

Bulbs (packages) 26 

Plants (packages) 30 

Seeds (packages) 65 

Trees (packages) 18 

Wine casks, empty (number) 3,509 


Rejected— Ibush. bananas, Sbusli. tomatoes, 1 package turnips. 
packages swedes, and 48 second-hand bags. 

Fumigated — Ibusb. oranges, 6 packages plants. 12 packages trec^. 
and 12 wine casks. 

Overseas. 

Federal Quarantine Act. 

Six thousatul and one packages of seeds, etc. 

Exports. 

Federal Commerce Act. 

Fourteen lliousand one hundred and eleven packages dri(‘d fruit. 
668 packages citrus fruits, 2 packages plants, and 3 packages prt- 
served fruit were exported to overseas markets. These were consigiu'd 


as follows > - 

Lo ndon. 

Dried fruit (packages) 11,561 

Citrus fruit (packages) 15 

SonfJi Afnca. 

Dried fruit (packages) 1.326 

Plants (packages) 2 

India and East. 

Dried fruit (packages) 207 

Sauce (packages) 3 

New Zealand. 

Citrus fruit (packages) 653 

Vancouver. 

Dried fruit (packages) 500 

Jhiited States of America. 

Dried fruit (packages) 500 

Egypt. 

Dried fruit (packages) 17 
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ORCHARD NOTES FOR SOUTHERN DISTRICTS. 

[By U. 11. BKAr.MOXT, Tiistinu-tor oiul hisiKH-tor,] 

The nxain work for th(‘ inoiitli will he to follow n[> the s[)rayin^^ 
uporations of last inoiitli. Bordeaux Mixture is the material for 
fungus diseases, and may he used with eft’e<‘tiveness at any time, if 
it has a good start. For sliot hole on plums and eherries it is best 
iiseil alttO' th(‘ trees liave unt()l(led tlu'ir leaves. It must he 
rontinued if a good effect is looked for with '“Downy .Mildew.'' 
('itrus trees affected with ‘‘Brown Rot” need s[)eeial care. See that 
In) loliage is within 18in. ut the ground ; use a good miileh ; spra\' 
with Bordeaux. Loosen the soil as soon as possible after irrigation, 
fsijeciallv about young trees. 

See that you have plenty of cases at hand or on ordei*. and that 
llu‘ fruit picking accessories are ready for use. Sulplniring Imxes 
;ind drying trays sliould be put in good order. 

Ploughs and liarrdws should be cleaned and oiled and painted, and 
put under shelter. 

\'ines should be cinctuivd as the caps of the blo.ssoms fall. Deal 
uently with a w'cakly vine. Kecf) soil well worked. 

RIVER MURRAY HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RKSUbTS OF BUTTKKFA’l' T'KS'l'S FOH SKFTF.MHFJb mx 


Ib'xi 

V.i, 

Avcfajre 
Xt). of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

Avoraue 
No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. ’ 

Per Herd 
duriii'i 
Sept. 

Milk. 

Per ('ow 

diii-iiiL' 

Sept, 

1 (■ 


28*31 

Lbs. 

31005 

Ebs. 

9()5*03 

1 K 

20 

14-53 

HK)<)7 

504-85 

1 i 

14-23 

11-57 

1 1438 

803*79 

1 i. 

17-00 

17-74 

14913-5 

833- m 

1 \| 

20*52 j 

15- .34 

10318-5 

502 85 

1 i: 

10*10 I 

14 

10812 

071-55 

l T 

)2*73 i 

10-97 

7427 

583*42 

1 r 

1 w 

13 j 

. 11 

9135 

702*09 

19 ! 

ltv77 

n58(> 

009*79 

1 \ 

1 \ 

IS i 

12-15 

12220 

078*88 

24 i 

, 23-82 

1989l)-5 

704*02 

1 /. 

21-81 

17*00 

15982-5 

732*81 

1 w* 

7 

3*22 

2801*5 

408*79 

1 .4H,* 

7*33 ^ 

7*33 

3330 

454*30 

1 M -1 

19-87 

15*88 

11123*5 

565*51 

i 

14 

13 07 

4808 

343-43 

'bui> 

17*38 

14-58 

1 1 534*09 

0fi3-82 




Per ('i)W 

I'et- Herd 

Per (5)W 

l*er Cow 

(Ictobcr ! 

(lurin;: 

duriim 

( b-t<>l)e) 

(o 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

to 

Sept. 

IJ>s. 

\A>>, 

Ebs, 

Ebs. 

9119(19 

12.53-12 

38-29 

30.3*87 

0731-53 

411-H9 

20*59 

295-27 

04.34-55 

4(:0-31 

32-35 

289-74 

0902-31 

034. 57 

35-15 

31.5 H5 

5835 33 

483 87 

23-58 

291*15 

«)071-05 

180-53 

30-22 

298-97 

(‘481*27 

381*92 

.30-00 

327 10 

79(k5*()7 

389-27 

29-91 

343*15 

7400-34 

448-7(i 

23-02 

280*93 

ii57S*25 

491-30 

27*29 

287*23 

7.521-71 

(588- 5.5 

2S-09 

318 72 

0374 0s 

(i34-87 

29-1) 

281 55 

099H-72 

120 82 

17-20 

312*28 

5940 08 

104-84 

22*49 

2()503 

4749-09 

432* 1 7 

21*97 

201*04 

4302-21 

238*04 

!7*05 

194 84 

7048-08 

482 59 


308*10 


E-ntered Association November 1st, 1022. t Kntered Association Docember Ist, 1922. 
f Entered Aa.sociation February 1st. 192.'t. 
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MOUNT GAMBIER AND DISTRICT HERD TESTING 
ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OE JiUTTEREAT TESTS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1923. 


Herd 

A\erage 
No. of , 
(’ows in 
Herd. 

, 

Averdwe: 
No. of 
(.’ows in 
Milk. 

Per Herd 
durint; 
Sept. 

Milk. 

Per C(jw 
durin;: 
Sept. 

Per Cow 
AuLru‘‘t 
to 

Sept. 

Per Herd 
during 
Sept. 

Butterfat. 

Per Cow 
diirin'i 
Sept. 

Pei ( 

AujiM 

St-ht, 




Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

^ Lbs. 

Lbs. 

1.6s. 

>/A 

20-73 

12 73 

9349 

450-99 

814-59 

1 337-01 

16-26 

29o;i 

ilB 

7-4 

6-77 

6202-5 

838-18 

1644-13 

I 201-09 

27-17 

53-7:) 

2/C 

i 

15-20 

9621 

534-. 50 

1036-81 

1 347-74 

19-32 

37 -iW 

2/E 

15 

9 

; 7455 

497-00 

912-20 

1 310-96 

27-31 

44 -Ou 

2/F 

t 

^ Withdra 

wn from A 

ssociation 

i 

GO 

fC 




2/H 

1 24-33 

2C^-30 

14569-5 

598-83 

1009-98 

534-48 

21-97 

3U-2ii 

2/1 

i 12 

9-87 

7904 

658-07 

1060-50 

1 289-68 

24-14 

39-2:; 

2/J 

! 11-70 

10-33 

9863 

842-99 

1433-89 

1 373-72 

31-94 

52-tM 

2/K 

1 21 

' 16-17 i 

13109 

624-24 

1030-48 

: 405-72 

22-18 

.37-91 

2/L 1 

i 30 

19-03 , 

10394-5 ■ 

346-48 

572-55 

I 430-96 

14-37 

24-0: 

2/0 1 

I 35 

26-43 

I 17177 

490-77 

9.51-24 

602-53 

' 18-93 

.34 

2/R 1 

! 14-89 

l: 14-66 

! 15990 

1073-88 

1961-38 

641-08 

43-05 

77-.32 

2/S : 

5 

5 

i 3915 

783-00 

1442-00 

174-92 

34-98 

65-21 

2/T 1 

11 

9-10 

8871 1 

806-45 

1477-18 

. 334-26 

30-39 

5T-8S 

2/U i 

1« 

11-83 

12415 i 

775-94 

1288-63 

436- 18 

27-26 

46 24 

2/V 

16-92 

14-93 

7102 1 

419-74 

746-00 

266-03 

15-72 

36- S2 

2/W 

11-7 

11-7 

, 10572 

; ' 903-59 

1809-64 

339-99 

29-06 

59- 2S 

2/X 

24 

20-07 

17363-5 

i 723-48 

1226-05 

: 585-12 

24-38 

42-(i6 

2/Y 

11 

10-3 

9405 

! 855-00 

1450-91 

367-71 

33-43 

5S-HI 

2/Z 

1 14-50 

14 50 

9810 

676-55 

1347-48 

351-00 

24-21 

.51 -34 

2/A A 

;■ 22 

20-13 

’ 14294-5 

649-75 

953-84 

i 493-56 

22-43 

34-7S 

2/Bb 

9 

9 

4320 

480-00 

1028-94 

: l.>t-58 

17-18 

35-9.S 

2/Cc 

12 

I' 

5775 

481-25 

888-50 

224-39 

1 

18-70 

34 '.M 

Menus 

16-51 

j: 13-59 

10248-98 

620-86 

1109-92 

378-31 

22-92 

4|-.')l 


FRIESIAN BULL FOR SALE 

The Department ol Agrioulture has for Sale the Friesian Bull 

CHEESEMAN DE EOL 6th. 

Bom July 16th, 1917, and bred by the executors of the late David Mitoh^, Lilydale. 
Victoria. This bull is by Bolobeck de Kol, from Rosey 20th. The bull is at present at 
Mount Gambier. 

PRICE, 30 GUINEAS. 

Further partioulara can be had on application to 

The Director o» Aawoui/rtTRK. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK. 


Hb'I'ORT.s FOli THE MOXTil OF OCTOHFIf. 

Tho foilowiiifj rojKirls on the geiionil Agru'iiiliir.il condition and outlook ot’ llu* 
r.reas repiTsentcil by tlie (joveiument Kxperijm'iital Farms montiomd lirloiv have 
(leen jireparod by the resjtcftive ^lanagerg: — 

— Weather The weather tor Oetnlier was very eohl on llu* whoh'. 
atid 2*>0 points, of rain were registered. Orop.“!- Tlie crops are very jiromisiiig, 
ind sonic very heavy hay and grain yields should he obtained. Natural feed is 
verv plentiful. Stoek — Tlie livestock are all in good eoiidition and In'althy. 
I’ests — Various noxious weed.s arc i)eeotiiing notieeahhv Miseellanouus -h'armers 
;!ii* Inisy cultivating tlieir fallows. 

Kyhi^holite. — Weather has been seasonable for the month. A nice rain fell 
iTom tlie 10th to 12t]i, followed by two weeks’ tine dry conditions. Useful light 
r.iiiis have fallen at the close of the monlh. Two imlics in all have been regis 
feredj which is slightly abos’O llie average. Tlie total for yi'ar is now nearly lidius,. 
which i.s considerably abo\'e the average. Chops — Autumn sown crops are moslly 
[•oor, and hay crops will yield very light returns. Spring sown barley and jieas 
;ire making veiy good initial growth, and shonhl November be comparatively 
(-01)1 some useful yields of these crops should be lei-i’ivml. Fair areas of summer 
clops have been sown during the latter cml of the month. Fiehls of subterranean 

• lover have made a lot of growth during the moiitli. Natural feeil haa made 
good grow'th, psi»ecially during the latter li.alf of the month, ;imi more ]>artieiilaily 
•m those fields that have been tojedressed with phosphatie. maiiuri'. Stock- 
siiearing is in liaiul, but weather has dehive^I tin* work a. fair amount. The wool 

• lip is lighter than usual. 

Turrctfield, — Weather — Nice rains have fallen during this month; 147 points werv 
registered. It wa.s muoli cooler than the average for October, drops — Tin* crops 
have improved, and more hay will be cut than was expected, although some of 
ilie crops appear to con.sist of a large ])roportion of wdld oat.s. The yield on 
the ivliole will be very light. Natural fird is jileiitiful, and holding out well 
ill consequence of the cool weather. Stock ari* in good condition. A fair number 
'•f good-quality lambs are being sent away. I\>sts.— Ttabbit.s are fairly numeriiu.s, 
-Mlscellaneons- Vineyards arc being worked up well, and good growth is being 
mil de. 
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DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 


A. Kundfoi-il & Co., Limitetl, roportotl on Novembor Ist, 1U2IC 

HirrrtiJt. — Production during the montlt sliom'd n substiuitinl increase, ;nid i-t 
this a large jiercentuge was sent to cold store for export. Interstato and Londot: 
buyers have bt'on buying large parcels, which has kejd stocks cleared, whi)^‘ 
local purchasers liavo readly absorbed all available private separators and stori 
and collectors’ lines. A lowering in values t(j the extent of about lid. per 11' 
took place, due to the state of the l^ondon market. Choicest factory and creamery 
fresh blitter in bulk, Is. 4^|d,; second-grade bulk. Is. 2d. to Is. 2id. ; best sepava 
tors and dairies, Is. Hd. to Is. iUd. ; fair quality, Is, Hd. to Ig. 2id.; store arn! 
cidlectors', Is. to Is. Id. 

Eooh. — A t each auction held large quantities were marketed, but as a firn 
demand existed good clearances were effected. I’ulp mniuifacturers and picklci-^ 
wore in evi<]ence at every sale, anxiously purchasing their requirements. Fresl 
lien, lOd.; duck, lid, |ier dozen. 

Cheese. — The .seasonable increase brought about bigger quantities being i-ou 
signed weekly from the yo\itli-Ka.stern factojies, but as an exceptionally brisk 
local demand ha.s been ex|>erienced, and fair sales interstate, good clea ranees ha\r 
been made, market dosing at the end of the month at lid. to 121d. per lb. fio 
large to loaf. 

llo.VEV. — Since our last report the demand has improved considerably for all 
grades, interstate orders being received for large ]iarcels of pi'inie clear extracted 
in liquid condition at iUd. to 4d.; best candied lots, .Id, to .lid.; lower grades, 
from 2d, to 2bl., according to (juality; bc'eswax readily saleable for clear samples 
at Is. 4il. per lb. 

At.MONDs.— S teady denmml ruled fur all dassc's, big quantities being accepted 
by local and interstate operators for Brandis at 9h\. to lOd. ; mixed softshells, 
8bi. to 9d.; hardsliells, 4bl. to od.; kernels in strong request at Is. old.; 
walnuts, Is. 

Bacox, — All active trade has lx‘('n maintained at tinu jirices, sales of haui" 
increasing as buyers are now purchasing, liaving in view their stocks for Christmas. 
Best fjictory-ciued aides, Is. iUd.; hams, Is. 74d.; Hutton’s ‘ ' PineappK’” brand 
hams, Is. 9d,; middles, Is. .Id.; rolls, Is. Hd. to Is. 2d.; Hutton's ' ^ Pinenjiph' " 
brand lard, in packets, Is, Id.; in bulk, Is. 

Live Poih.trv. — At each sale we submitted fairly largo catalogues, wliicl). 
unfortunately, were short of our buyers’ requirements. Therefore, all consign 
luenta received were disposed of at most satisfactory price^^, and no doubt had tlu 
weather been more favorable for fonvarding, consignors would have takci: 
advantage of the excellent values whicdi have been secured, and sent along their 
surplus birds. We anticipate that these good values will continue to rule* fur 
some markets to come, as poulterers, restaurant keepers, &c., liave only light/stock'* 
on hand. Crates obtainable on application. The following jirices irulcd at 
to-day’s auction: — Prime roosters, 5s. to 7s. dd. each; nice condition cockerels. 
3s, 9d. to 4s. 9d. ; jioor condition cockerels, 2s. 7d. to 3s. .3d.; plump hem-!, 4s. .b*! 
to (js. 3d.; medium hens, 2s. lid. to 4s. 3d.; some pens of weedy sorts imver; 
geese, (is. bd, to 7s. 9d.; ducks, good condition, 5s. to 8s. 3d,; ducks, fair coiu.^itimi. 
3s. 4d. to 4s. 9d.; turkeys, good to prime condition, Is. Id. to Is. 7d, jxn* p}>. liv' 
weight; turkeys, fair condition, 104d. to Is. Ofd. per lb. live weight; jpukeyMy 
fattening sorts lower; pigeons, lOld. each. S 

Potatoes. — O nly small quantities Imve lieen arriving from Victoria, and jj'iiW'' 
have advanced considerably, and potatoes are now realising 22s. per cwt.jFon 
rail, Mile Bnd. f 

Onions. — B est quality dry Virtorian onions are realising up to 10s. per cy^vt. im 
trucks, Mile End. -fr 
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RAINTALL TABLE. 

The following fij^nres, from data supplied by the Commonwealth Meteorologioai 
D partm^ii^L show the rainfall of the subjoined stations for the month of and to the end 
pf September, 1923, also the average precipitation to the end of Octobber, and the 
*Wrs 2 e annu^ rainfall. 
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Pygery 

Bamco 

Rapid Bay 

RedhiH 

Rendelsham 

Renmark 

Riverton 

Riverton (Women’s). . 
Roberts and Verran , , 


383 


373 


407 

386. 389 
404 


404 


408 


I 

X 

383 


393 


408 


389 

+ 

3^82 

+ 

■f 

t 
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Bruch. 

Report 

OQ 

Meelings, 




Page 



Nov. 

( 

Dec. 



Not, 

Dtc, 

23 ‘ 

21 : 

Roebwood 

+ 

♦ 

19 

17 

21 i 

19 

Rosedale 

383 

— 

— 

— j 

— , 

Rosy Pine 

* 

— 

— 

23 1 

21 1 

Siiddleworth 

* 

— 

— 

22 ; 

20 

Saddleworth 

X 

13 

n 

— : 

— 

(Women’s) 1 




22 

— 

Salisburv i 

1 

6 

A 

17 

— 

Salt Creek 


— 


22 

20 

Sandalwood 


— 


21 

19 

Shoal Bay 

404 

20 

IS 

__ 

— : 

Smoky Bay 

389 

— 

- 

— 

— '1 

Spalding 


— 

— 

— 

— 

Stockport 


... 

... 

10 

8 { 

Streaky Bay 

* 

— 


17 

22 

Strathalbyn 

* 

20 

18 

— 

— 

Talia 

388 

12 

10 

— 

— 

Tanlanoola 

* 

17 

22 

20 

— 

Tap Ian 


20 

18 

21 1 

19 1 

Tarcowie 


20 

— 

20 

— 

Tarlee 

383 

2 

— 

21 

19 

Tatiara 


17 

15 

— 

— 

Tweed vale 


— 

— 

17 

22 1 

Two Wells 


— 

- 

22 

20 

Uraidla & Summertown 


& ! 


10 

8 ' 

Yeitch 


— i 


24 

2-2 i 

Virginia 



— 

24 

22 1 

Waikerie 

* 

— 

— 

— 

— j 

Wall 

« 

— 

— 

17 

22 

Wanbi 

* 


~ 

— 

— 

Warcowie 

374 

— 

— 

__ ' 

— 

Watervale 

« 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

Weavers 

« 

19 

17 

— 

1 

Wepowie 

374 

20 

18 

4 

3 i 

Why le-Yarcowie .... 

♦ 

— 

— 

21 

19 1 

Wilkawatt 

» 

18 

22 

21 

— i 

W i 1 1 i a m B t own 

X 

7 

h 

23 

21 i 

(Women’s) 




23 

— 

WillLamstown 

t 

23 

•21 

26 

— 

Willowie 

374 

21 

10 

— 

— 

Wilmington 

• 

21 

IS 

— 

— 

Windsor 

382 

— 

— 

23 

21 

Winkie 

* 

19 

17 

__ 

— 

Wirrabara 

X 

17 

22 

8 

1 

Wiirega 

• 

— 

— 

24 

22 

Wirrilla 

« 

17 

'22 

1 

— 

W irrulla 

388 

17 

— 

14 

12 

Wolowa 

» 

— 

— 

23 

21 

Wookata .... 


17 

22 

21 

19 

W udinna 

3-i9 

17 

- 

24 


Wynarka 

393 

— 

- 

21 

22 

Yabmana 

• 

— 


19 

_ 

Yanka 

* 

20 

IS 

3 

1 

Yadnarie 

t 

20 

IS 



— 

Yallunda Flat 

* 

— 

— 

21 

19 

Yanmee 

« 

— 


22 

20 

Yeelanna 

« 

17 

22 

— 

— 

Yon gala Vale 

« 

— 


— 

— 

[ Yorketown 

*■ 

— 


22 

20 

1 Youngbusband 

392 

22 

22 


^ No report received during tbe month of October. t Held over until nest month. 

A.M. Annual meeting. 


{ Fonoal. 
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the agricultural bureau of south AUSTRALIA. 

Every producer should he a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A postcard to 
the Department of Agriculture will bring informa tioa as to the name and address of 
the secretary of the nearest Branch 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader's home, the opportunity occurs to 
form a new one. Write to the department for fuller particulars concerning the work 
of this institution. 


REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS. 

UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERBOROUGH AND NORTHWARD,) 

HOOKINA (Average annual rainfall, 

August oOtli. — Present: 11 niembors aiul seven visitors. 
jlouSK Rreedinu. — Mr. J. O'Connor, wlio road a paper under the title “Docs 
it Pay to Breed Horses in this District for Use on the Farm/’ considered that 
-vciy farmer in that district should breed hoi'ses for work on the farm. The 
farmer with a couple of suitable marcs should secure the servicoi of a good 
draught stallion for the mares, and if the horses that were bred were not rcipiired 
•tn tlie farm they could be sold for a good figure at three years of age. The mare 
ill foal should be able to work without any didiculty up to witliin a week or so 
•if foaling. By breeding two foals every year the fanner would be able to keep 
a <''ood substantial team of young horses, foi' it would enable him to dispose of 
the aged and uiisfUitable ^YOl■kcrs. Whilst tlio horses that were secured from 
..faiioii properties could usually be obtained for a cheap figure, the speakiu 
did not favor tliem for farm work because tiny were not easily j>rokeu in and did 
lint settle down for a very iojig time to the work on the farm. In the discussion 
diut followed, Mr. R. Wardlewortii agreed wiih llie paper regaiding the ndialiility 
tf the foal reared on the farm, but he considered it was clu'uper to buy a hor.se 
diaii to rear one. He lield the opinion that a foal would cost about £:h) for pad- 
d 1 -king before it was ready to be broken in. Other sj>eakers agree<l witlt liie 
’.vriter of the paper. 


HOOKINA (Average annual rainfall, 12i]i.). 

September 20tli, — Present: 12 members and five visitors. 

\V<)OL Classing. — Mr. S. Stone read a short paper, “Wool Classing/' and in 
die discussion that followed Mr. B. A. Murphy expressed the opinion that 
tie best plan to adopt was for tlie farmer to ehiss tlu; sheep and cull out all the 
d;nrt and coarse woollcd animals before they w.-io yarded in the slioariiig .«lu‘d. 
Mr. P. E. Hcnoschke did not tliink it advisable for the farmer with a .small 
dock to divide the clip into too many classes, Mr. H. V. Heneschke supported 
the remarks of Mr. Murphy. 


MORCIIAIID (Average .annual rainfall, l.'l.aOin.). 

September 22nd. — Present: 17 members. 
lATBUJC.^TioN. — Mr. II. G. Kupke, who read a p.apcr dealing with this subject, 
'.'nd ttie proper lubrication of all farm implements, madiinery, and vehicles, was 
a T’oint very much neglected by the aver.agc farmer. Tn the first place it was 
'!v‘'’p.s.sary to secure the most suitable class of oil or grease for the type of 
-^'Kdilne that w^as being used. Clieap oils should never be used because, as a 
they contained but very little lubricating properties. He was of 

’he opinion that the cost of replacing worn out p.-uts could be cut in half 

- farmers used oil of the very best (juality. In addition to obtaining a good 

■ass of lubricant, it w\as essential that care should be taken to see that the 

'hi nr grease reached every working part of the machine. An interesting paper 
dealing with the subject, ^'The Storing Ry.stem vfrs^is the Pooling of Wln^at," 
^as contributed by Mr. B, J. Kifi-.i. 
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WEPOWIE (Average annual rainfall, 13.54in.). 

September 25th. — Present: eight members. 

Superphosphate. — In the course of a paper dealing with this subject, M/ 
J. T. Burns said remarkably good effects could often be produced with hoavv 
dressings of super compared with the light dressings, which many farmers umH 
recently had been in the habit of using. South Australian farmers as a ctij.-;. 
munity used heavier dressings of super per acre than was the case with Viet(?r:.i 
or Now South Wales, but as South Australian farmers began to win their wa\ ]>. 
the other States they took with them the methods learned in South Australia 
applied the more substantial dressing, which had been the custom in this Stat-. 
All lands did not require the same treatment, but it was not the habit of th,- 
average farmer to proceed on those linos. The seientifie users of artificial manor- < 
were rarely to be met with outside the Government Agricultural Colleges and 
Experimental Farms. The Director of Agriculture had stated that with sf-a;,- 
necessary improvements in farming practice South Australia was capable of a 
maximum wheat average of 20bu5h. per acre as against llbush. average. Tht.M- 
improvements were an all-round increase in the quantity of super used per :ifo>; 
secondly, more thorough tillage; thirdly, improvement in type of seed wh-n’ 
usually sown. In the discussion that followed, Mr. T. F. Orroek said that it 
would be found profitable to sow super on pasture laud about once in two vears. 
Mr. W. F. J. Smith advocated lieavier dieissings of super than were msuallv 
applied. 


WAECOWIE, September 19th. — Mr. W. Crossman read a paper, ‘‘The Diviniri- 
Rod,” and a keen and interesting discussion follow'cd. 

WEPOWIE, August 28th. — Messrs, T. F. Orrook and J. F. Burns gave ini 
interesting and detailed account of the tractor trial recently held at Whxif- 
Yarco’wie. It was decided that future meetings oi the Branch should be hcl.i 
on the Tuesday evening on or before full moon. 

WILI.OWl E, August 23rd. — The report of the delegates who attended the 
Tractor Trial at Whyte Yarcowic was received, and an interesting disctissif.i 
followed. 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERBOROUGH TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

CRYSTAL BROOK (Average annual rainfall, 15.62in.), 

September 21sl. — Present; 13 members and visitors. 

Tomato Culture. — Mr. A. J. Sarre read a paper from which the following is 
extracted: — The tomato is a native of the warmer parts of America, and wie 
introduced into Europe in the sixteenth century. It belongs to the fauiilv vf 
solanums, of which the potato and tobacco arc also members, so it is rcasunul'h 
to believe that diseases and pests that attack one of these will also attack tlii 
others. Blight annually takes a heavy toll of tomato growers, A wet sumsiirr. 
which is beneficial to most growing vegetables, considerably shortens the bb' 
the tomato, bcicause it is conducive to soft growth, which is attacked h;. t!- 
blight. Herein lies a warning not to over water. Too much water builds in- :: 
soft plant. Any fairly good garden soil will gro^v tomatoes, and a liberal aipL 
cation of wood ashes at planting time, with a sprinkling of honedust and su]<'i- 
phosphate after the plants are established, will be beneficial. One plmnii;-. 
where a previous crop has been heavily manured with stable manure is snitrslk' 
providing the other crop has been a vegetable of a different nature, Bchis' 
tropical plant it requires warmth to grow to perfection, hence, in temperate 
unless one goes to a deal of trouble it is not a wise policy to plant out bi tb' 
open ground until the warm weather approaches. Of course, there are s-nw 
exceptional places in our own State where they can be grown practically :tl! 
year round, owing to a mild winter and absence of frosts. To start I'larb 
fairly early one requires a hot bed. To make this make a shallow frame 
a top or bottom, and place in it .Sin. or 4in. of soil. Sow the seed thiiiL' ' 

press them down firmly with a board, covering the seed lightly, and add a ■'> 
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Soon the Harvest- 

WUl you be able to get the CropO 
of! in time and prevent loss - 

T his question does not worry the CASE 
Tractor owner. He knows he can take full 
advantage of all fine weather immediately the 
crop IS ripe, and he knows that his Tractor will 
enable him to cover twice as many acres a day as 
with horses. For this is the new and better way. 
It means more work done — in an easier way — 
exactly when you want it. 


KerasEnB Farm & GenEral PurposeTracrop 

offers many unique advantages for harvesting. 

tt has an pull in operation ami 
therefore makes for a Inn ter sample 
of ,i>:rain and a larirer yield, ti. is 
tindess, and after workiri”' all day 
Write for par- will iiaiil your LM'ain to ilu; station, 

tlcular.^ aihl rjd It does away with the lime, lost in 

your C A S ^n-ooming horses, and ensun^s a 

Tractor before hig<j;er and better output every 

harvestiiiij. liarvest day. 

^ Commonwealth Agricultural Service Engineers 

LIMITED. 

Head Office: 

^ 53<57t Morphett St, Adelaide. 

Box 674. G.P.O. 

’Phone Cent. 6870. 
BiUNCHKS IN Aiji States'. 
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of sifted manure or sawdust. Keep this moist for a few days and i.; , 
covering of iie.ssjau or glass, if using hessian, the seedlings will gr-.^r . * 

but will be hardy, wlicreas if one forgets to remove the glass on bright li , 
plants will be drawn and spindly. To harden the plants further they gj,,, i 
picked out iuto shallow bo.xes coutamiiig about iihi. of soil, allowing al - • 
between each. If buying plants see that they are dark in the stem, I . . 
that denotes that they have been hardened off. The top may be a bit yelLi v Vm 
ragged, but that is no fault, as they will start to grow almost v 

Unless one is prepared to go to a lot of trouble it is quite early enough t 
the tomatoes out in August and September. In many years’ experience ; 
that on the whole the later planted ones yield fairly early fruit with less 
than do those planted out in June and July. If possible, rough dig tiu- , .’i 

some considerable time ahead and dust it with lime; then when ready ' 
out dig it again and pulverise it as tiuclv as possible, at tne same time 
in artificial manure, such as bone dust, bone super, &c. Do not i 
.stable manure at this time. Water sparingly whilst growing, too miii , 
tends to produce leaf. If possible plant upon new ground each seas(-n. I.v / 
doing you stand a better chance of escaping the ravages of bacterial hli ,,c 
other forms of disease, which plays havoc with the plants. New distrj ^ 
free for a season or two, but then the disease breass out, the spores ] 
having been carried there by second-hand cases. Spraying whilst the plams 
young with Bordeaux or Burgundy mixtures sometimes helps to check tlie 
To produce early tomatoes it is necessary to plant varieties that proii!;. .- t:,. - 
fruit from the first cluster of flowers. The best early variety that has (■'> ,- .■ . • 
my notice is the Early Dwarf Red. It is a sure cropper, and, if well cu!i!v;i:..l. 
will produce a quantity of large fruit with a fairly smooth skin. It wi]; ;i;v, 
produce fruit under almost any conditious. I have had beautiful n 

this variety weighing as much as Ifioz. and 18oz. each. There are other i,\ . ^ 

early varieties, such as Chalk’s Early Jewel and Earliana, which prodme 
fruits of a milder flavor than the dwarf, but they grow laller and arc r .i 
sure croppers. Measure out the positions for planting by driving staKcs iii'... ■■ 
ground previous to planting, the dwarfs at 2tt. apart and 3ft. between \'-.x ;. -v 
and the taller ones 3ft. apart and 4ft. between the rows. By putting in \;,v 
stakes first you do not damage tlic roots as is often the case when ih iv. . 
when the plants are large. Where stakes are used one is able to get 
the plants at all times to cultivate, examine, and, if necessary, spray tl 
The air can circulate amongst them and so keep them healthier. O.-.! 
vation during growth keeps down disease. One hears many complaints i : 
shortness of the life of the tomato plant nowadays. Granting that <! - 

play havoc more than it did in the early days, yet it is reasonable !-■ > e.. ' 
such a heavy cropper as the early dwarf, for instance, to wear itself out iti u 
inoiitha. Pruuijig in some form or other is followed by most commercial L.r 
The one stem style is to train the plant up the stake, pinching out ail 
growths rising in the axils of the leaves. If after the plants have. >;r.. 
clusters of buds, the top of the plant is also nipped out the fruit will priihai-lT 
set. A new shoot will then grow out at the top and carry on. The grow!.' i . ■. 
rapid, one iuia to attend to Lhc tics fairly often. Binder twine is us. ::;! 
tying to the stake. If you are growing the tall varieties on the above {die;. ^ J 
may be planted closer than the Jft. before mentioned. Another method i" 
ing is to retain about four stems instead of the one, but follow the same o;.- ’ • 
of nipping out the side shoots when the heat of the summer comes. I‘. ^ ^ ■ 
times advisable to give the pruning a rest, just taking out enough foliup' 
allow the air free circulation amongst the plants, otherwise the sun will ' 
the fruit. Still another form of training is on a trellis or large i !!<■:-:! v.:'-'' 
netting, allowing about six stems to the plant, the side shoots still beinu !■: * 
out. Later varieties could be planted at the same time as the early ■' 
come into bearing when the earlies are going off, or the early ones could ' ■ " 
later to keep up a continuity. Do not make the mistake of planting ton 
the same place as they grew last year ‘‘just because they did so well !l n-'* 
time,” nor yet plant them whore potatoes grew or you will be inviting 
The diseases of one will attack the other, and even the insects damaging 
pass on to the other. Other grubs or caterpillars that are troublesome nre t.e 
cut worms, which eat into the tomato plant at ground level, the plant tnW 
topples over. This grub works at night and hides just below tho surface of t** 
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.ruuiid m tlic daytime. It is of a doll slaty apiieaiaiu-e and eaa bo dostn.vod 
with loz. ot Pans green and lib. of bran a,ul ,,„nanl mixed; moisten with 
sweetened water, work into pellets, and pinoe around tlie plants. Keep duldreu 
iiway from tlie plants at this time. Another cutorpdiar that attacks the fruit, 
working around inside of the early ones and then pus.sing on to another oiip can 
bo destroyed hy spraying the fruit when vtiung with Ihui.s green, hut the \uos( 
reliable remedy is to examine the plants fretiueutly aipl lull all ol ’ihe griilis that 
y.m can tind. .Soniotijiies by jarring the idniit ymi can dislodge this pest. With 
view to preventing too great a (diange in the tmiiperature et‘ the s.ul, watering 
should be done in the <'«\ily hours ot* the nmniing when tlie sejl is ccildest. The 
amount of water rtXjuired is a miudi debated phase ot tomato culture. 1 liave 
..eeu healthy plants bearing good crops of splendid fruit iu tallow ground witli 
iiut artificial watering. On the other hand. J have also seen [ilants .stinted with 
a little watering, and then being negkvted giv(' most disappoint ing results, the 
leiiit lioing small and tough. Tiien, again, ]dants that liavr> nv(*ived a good’ ami 
continuous soaking have yielded the largest fruit ot the whole ]dol. Water should 
he applied by trench after the fruit has set. if spraye.l on to the fruit it causes 
<‘racks. Most of the diseases to whi(di the tomatn is lijible are of tlie plant I'm'l 
a disease of inalformatieii that spoils a lot of fruit is what is known as “Jack” 
tomato. It forms hard cores in tlio truit, iind perlmps one portion ripens nieelv 
and the other part is iiard. Many plant.s form and ripen perfect fruit at lirst, 
but tlie later ones ivill develop as described, and the jilant also develops malfor- 
mation. In the discussion that followed, Mr. II. ,1. Firth said that those wlio 
were engaged in wheatgrowing had proved tJiat ilie rotation of cropping was a 
good thing, and he asked if Mr. Sarre would recoiinneiid adoption of similar 
methods in tomato (Uiltivation, and wliethor tln^ (-ansi' of tomatoes only ripening 
on one side was attributed to disease or scalding of the sun. Mr. Sarre 
replying, said that tomatoes should not be planted in ground wliich in the previous 
year had been planted with potatoes. Good results should result from rotating 
with yieas, us peas siijijilied nitrogen, wliich was an excellent pl.ant food. ft was 
not advisable to use fresh stable maiiuie for tomato cultivation. The cause of 
partial ripening was scalding by the sun. Mr. G. K. Gum risked whether planting 
on a former onion plot would prejudicially affect the onion (-roji the second vear 
ami whether young plants with long roots sluiuld be planted to full depth or 
whether the roots should be sjiread out. Mr. Sarre, in rei>ly, .sni<l one could plant 
onions on the same plot for a generation without any fear. Tomatoes being a 
.‘^hallow rooted plant, the roots should be sjiread. 


I'ARRELL’H FLAT. 

August *14th. — Fi'esent : ] .S immibei s. 

< AUK ()F MArniNKKY. — The following paper was lead liv Mr. F, G. Fratf : ‘'As 
a rule, in our district, we expeiience veuy wet winters, ami the time when tlic land 
•an be worked to the best advantage is limited. In tin* summer ua* havi* a large 
[lercentagc of damp days, which ('oii.siderably di'lay Inarvostirig. Therefore, for 
the efficient working of a farm it is absolutely neeessarv that the farmer simiild 
keep his implements in as good condition as possible, .so that wlien weather eon- 
ditions are satisfactory he can make the best use of the lime at his disposal. 
. dthirig 1 .S more annoying to the modern fanner than to lie hung up for .several 
tmur.s or days with a liroken iniplemeut. Old, worn out, and ont-of-date. small 
machinery should, if the farmer can po.ssiblv afford it, lie replaced bv new and 
modern machinery. In many eases old and worn out maehinerv does not do the 
work properly and costs more in time wasted and rejtairs tliair would pay for a 
new machine. One large modern implement will often do the work of two small 
fmt-of.oo.tc ones, thereby effecting a saving of labor. In purchasing a new imrde- 
ment the larmer should remember that in all probability he will be work- 
nig it for the next 10 or 12 years. ^ If the farmer considers I'niyiiig an implement, 
^ uc ho cannot inspect under working conditions, if is a good plan to aak the firm 
tor a trial, and secondly, to see that fittings can be obtained with the least pos- 
> ' Most firms send out books w'itii coile word.s for parts, and fliese 

siould be kept and the code used when wiring for new fittings. In selecting a 
plough or cultivator it should be observed that the shares shmild hr of a type 
Toat IS always obtainable and easily and quickly put on and taken off, A good 
point in many eases is to select a new implement of the .same, make as the old 
'Tio, because quite a number of the fittings from the old machine will come in 
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»Beful for repairing broken and worn out parts. Ploughs, cultivators, and har 
rows should be of the stump- jump pattern, unless all the land likely to be workei 
is absolutely free from stones. Lubrication is an item sadly neglected by to'^ 
many farmers, and efteotive lubrication is, I consider, half the life of a maehiik 
It is mot sufficient to buy a tin of oil, and nil the harvester or binder at regular 
intervals. For harvest time a lubricant should be selected with a good, heavy ccji 
stituenc.y that will ret^n Hs body on the hottest day and also when exposed u 
heated bearings. Many heavy-bodied oils only retain their body while in tli 
shade, and so soon as they are exposed to the heat of the sun or used on a heatcu 
hearing they becomo like water and run out. The result is that the drive' 
has to oil very frequent iy <ir else there is considerable wear and even danger 
of lire. Certainly no oil will retain its original thickness after it has been exposed 
for three or four hours to the sun, but if it has a gQpd, retentive body it \v;i 
remain stringy and adhere around the bearings instead of running off. Of couis. . 
the best oil is useless without the operator sees that it reaches the bearings. Ai; 
small oil holes should be cleaned out with a piece of thiu pointed wire at leji-^; 
once a day, so that it can he seen if the oil is going into the larger bcariii-v 
For plough and cultivator wheels T find that wlien oil only is used much of it gn- s 
straight through and drips out on the other side. To prevent tins I tried niixhi;,' 
a small quantity of melted fat with the oil and obtained Tjcttcr results. I Cn : 
sider that the used oil from cars, mixed with fat, would do very w’cll for tli:? 
purpose, and would remind one to clean the oil out of the car more frequent!;.. 
For wagon, dray, and buggy wheels, fee., it pays to buy the best axle greas' 
All tillage imjdeinents, such ns ploughs, cultivators, &c., should be lifted at the 
corners when turning, because turning with the implement in the ground strahis 
it, paiticulnrly witli big inipleinenls. Tliis practice also lias a bad effect on tho 
horses. A good tool box sliould be fixed to every implement, and in it carra^-l 
tlie necessary wrenches, a hammer, a few bolts of various sizes likely to be uecdcl. 
several split links, and a piece of wire. The wire should not be used if th.- 
implement can be fixed with bolts, and, if used, should be taken out at the first 
opportunity and the jiart properly fixed, Wlien finisiiod with, ploughs and culli 
vatora should lie taken frotn the paddock and placed where stock cannot nifi 
against them, and tiie weight of the implement should be rested on the grouiib 
not on the wheels. It is not necessary to place implements of this kind in a shcil. 
but a coat of paint every few years will be beneficial. In spare time it is a gnod 
plan to overhaul and put inem in good order. Harrows should be placed wliuie 
they will not bo dangerous to stock. The harrow heads should be put in a shed 
and given a coat of tar. All other machinery should bo placed in a shed as simn 
as possible, and all belts removed, oiled, and rolled up, care being taken not U' 
make the roll too small at the start and so crack the leather. Binder canvas^^c- 
should be removed, rolled, and hung up where mice cannot reach them. On wtt 
days the machinery can be thoroughlv overhauled, new parts obtained wliftr 
rixiuired, and everything put in order. Poultry should not be allowed in tia 
implement shed, because they litter the machines and do a certain amount of 
damage. The ideal shed for implemeuts is a stone Imilding with an iron roof 
and sliding doors, but ;i straw roof is very satisfactory if kept well covered. A 
blacksmith sliop, with the necrasni'y tools, will lie found very useful ami 
economical in kecjdng the machinery in good repfiir. It should be erected in 
place well away from stables, stacks, &e,, and in a position where machinery cri. 
be pulled up close to it, care being taken to make it large enough to admit an; 
implement. Every tool should have a special place and be kept there and not bv 
left lying in the place where it was last used. Gates should be made sufficient!; 
wide to take implements through without danger of hitting the posts. A good 
plan is to have a wide wire gate near the other gates through which to take the 
machinery. The windmill requires very little attention, but one should not forge; 
to grease it occasionally and to see that everything is in order. The engine shouh.i 
be placed in a closed-in shed and kept clean. It should never be overloaded 
allowed to run too c|uickly. Tlie inlet valve should be held in whilst the engb'' 
is running down after being stopped, because bumping against the compressiov 
whilst slowing down is detrimental to the hearings. The chaffeiitter also require- 
covering, but should be in a position wiiere a load of hay can be pulled up int 
a convenient position for cutting. The saw should be kept covered and have a 
eoat of grease smeared over it when not in use. It should be kept thoroughl; 
sharp and pro]wrly set, because a blunt and unset saw is dangerous. Most implc 
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Make Next Season’s Moult 
a Quick and Thorough One 



m e nc 1 n g 
now to feed 

‘Karswood’ 
Poultry 
Spice to 
your birds 
you will en- 
sure a quick 
and thorough moult next 
season, and a good supply 
of eggs when prices are 
high. ‘ Karswood ’ con- 
tains amongst other harm- 
less and valuable ingredients 
dried and ground insects, 
rich in the natural assimil- 
able phosphorous which 
enriches the blood, tones 
up the system, and puts 
the birds in that virile. 
Vigorous good health which 
enables them to moult ' 
thoroughly and quickly, and j 
come on to lay again with- 
out delay. Read this letter, 
one of many such, which 
but voices the experience 
of 500,000 other users. 

“Forrestville, S.A.. 4/7/21. 

Dear — It eIvcs me much p!ea- 
tf*are in relatin'! to yon the wonderful 
reaiilKs I have obtained in using 
‘Karswood’ Poultry ^^pice. My 
friend, Mr. Robinson, advised me to 
try it six week^ ago, he havin'? used 
It with splendid re.'ults, so I sent 
Btraight away for a packet, and in 
the fir-'t week I could '^e the diffe- 
rence in my hens. I might tell you 
they were hanging in the moult, and 
after a fortni'^ht of ‘Karswood* 
they had completed the moult and 
had actually started laying, and, 


thinks to the spice, they have l)een 
going strong ever since. I have been 
telling my friends about ‘Karswood* 
ioultry spice and Its results; but 
one or two douhtftl my wop!, so I 
Irought, them down and showed ihem 
niy iiliCKle Island Hcd Pullets and Mm 
pges I was geMirig, and I can tell you 
tliey aitemi their tune; Miey h.ive 
some the same age as mine, and they 
are not laving yet, so they now Intend 
to give ‘ K.srswood ’ a trial. \ thank 
you for your letter, Rnd 1 will be very 
pleased to reeclve the b(Kik when it 
arrives. You may make use of this 
letter wilh pleasure. 

(Jiigned) H. J. Bradley." 

You too can have good 
results'— prove this to ycur 
prefit. Go to your local 
grocer, storekeeper, or pro- 
duce dealer, get a 1 s. 
packet of 

‘KARSWOOD’ 
POULTRY SPICE 

And commence to-morrow. 
Within a fortnight or three 
weeks you will see good 
results. If your local dealer 
cannot supply you he can 
get stocks from the agents 
named below. 

NOTE THE ECONOMY. 

One tablespoonful (|oz.) of 
* Karswood’ Poultry Spice 
(containing ground insects) is 
sufficient for 20 hens for one 
day. So that it costs you less 
than a |d. a day for every 12 
birds. 

Is. packet (^Ib.) supplies SO hens 16 days, 
gs. packet (lib.) supplies 20 bens 32 days. 
138. tin (7Ibs.) supplies HO hens 82 days. 
HIbs. tins, 25s. 28ibB. tins, 48i. 

Makes 12 Hens Lay for 11 a Day. 

AGENTS FOR SOUTH AUSTRALIA — 

S. C. EYLES & Co., 

CURRIE ST., ADELAIDE. 
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ments are sent out with a book of instructions and these should be followed 
closely as possible. No implement should ever be worked in a damaged conditioi). 
because there is danger of it doing more damage than good. Last, but not iea>t* 
a coat of paint applied to any machine is always a good investment.^’ 


LAURA. 

Maintaining Soil Tertiutt. — At a recent meeting of the above Brandi, tl.-' 
following paper was read by Mr. F. T. Hughes: — ‘‘Chemical fertilisers ur, 
widely used, but little understood. A certain amount of super is applied i,, 
land and if a substantial increase of crop is obtained, most farmers are satis- 
fied. They, however, do not stop to think whether they are reducing tl.e 
value of their laud or iiuTeasiiig its power to produce good crops. Before siip^M- 
yiliospliatcs were iiitrodu<';.‘d we oxpeidod to grow two crops in succession, but imw 
it is very rarely that a cropped stubble paddock will yield a profitable cro]., 
There, must be some reason for this. Either we are not using the right fertiliser 
or we are destroying the texture of tlie laud by our method of fallow, crop, 
burn, and fallow^ again. Fertilisers containing nitrogen are beneficial to crops, 
but are too expensive for cereals, so some other source must be sought to supply 
this plant food. When agents first came around on their mission of selling 
seed and fertiliser drills one of their chief stock arguments was that dOlbs. of 
seed per acre, sown through the drill, was as good as dOlbs, sown broadcast, i- 
was stated that the saving in seed would soon pay the cost of the drill, it 
was also affirmed that 401bs. of super would give an increased yield of froii! 
8bush. to lObush. per acre. These statements were confirmed by experloiui-. 
When our ncigh])or got his drill he used the quantities referred to above, ami 
his cToi) produced between 26bush. and 27bush. to the acre. We broadcasttcl 
a bushel of 'wheat to the acre and only reaped 17bush. to the acre. At present 
we use 751bs. of seed and from 701bs. to 801bs. of super, but very rarely vea;- 

more than 25bush. to the acre; often only 20bush., and sometimes less, not- 
withstanding the fad that better cultivation metliods are adopted. The reasnii 

for this reduction in yields, in iny opinion, is our method of fallow, crop, Inirn. 

and fallow again. This causes the removal of organic matter from the soil, 
which means poorer crops and greater difficulty in 'U’orking the land. L.an<l, 
under this method, becomes excessively poor and quickly hardens. There 's 
also an absence of worms, even wlien the soil is in an ideal condition for 
'working. This revo.nls an absence of organic matter necessary for an ideal 
condition of the land and various forms of soil life, which in turn prepare the 
plant food so necessary for good crops. The time is fast approaching when 
Australian farmers will have to find some means of returning to the soil the 
organic matter that is being fast removed under present methods. One way 
to do this is by the application of stable manure, 'which should be carted 
from the stable and spread from the dray; not tipped in heaps, because ly 
this latter method much of its value is wasted. The natural place for the 
manure is on the surface where the rain can wash its goodness into the soil, 
and the sun break down its texture, thus providing food for the myriads of 
soil organisms which manufacture plant food. As this method of inaniiriii}? 
entails n great deal of labor, and the supply is limited, other methods must 
be discovered to achieve the same results. A good burn is very useful for 
cleaning up the land, and at the same time destroying take-all, and I believe 
it would be a good policy to burn the stubble and sow I'at.*? or Subterraiicai’ 
clover, or a padilock of each. The Superintendent of Experimental Work of 
the Agricultural department (Mr. W. J. Spafford) says that Subterranean 
clover is a collection of nitrogen, and greatly improves land for other cTOp'= 
It should be sown in autumn so that it may start with the first rain. If half 
the stubble land was scratched over and sown with this very useful plant e.icli 
season, and this continued until the whole farm has been covered, no further 
sowing should be necessary, because it is said to stand cultivation and coim- 
again when the land is led out. After sowing the clover it would be possible 
ill many cases to get the crop in, after which the remainder of the stnbhl'’ 
laud could be sown with oats. While this means more cropping than at present, 
sheep would profitably harvest the clover, and in many seasons oats also. By 
adopting this method a large, quantity of organic matter removed from the 
soil by wheat growing would be replaced. In good seasons, when there is a 
good growth of feed, the oats could be cut for hay and stacked. When the 
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feed beginning to get scarce, the oaten hay could be fed to*aheepj t; 
returning a valuable manure and improving the land. What is termed 
manuring is growing a good crop of green stuff, ploughing it in, and allov.; 
it to rot. This greatly improves the land, but it seems a wasteful methc"! ^ 
view of high values for land and wool and mutton in great demand. \\ •- 
the growing of a nitrogen-collecting and fixing plant, and feeding it off, r u 
can be restored to their original fertility in a far more profitable way. 
replacing of organic matter in the soil will provide food for worms and o; f 
soil organisms without 'whose aid vegetation cannot flourish. Land with u 
good supply of organic matter will not wash out so much or lie wet to the - 
extent as land deprived of it, because this seems to smooth over the graiiis i 
the soil, keeping them more loose and so absorbing more moisture and retai:.; 
it for a longer period. 


MANNANARIE. 

September 20th. — Present: nine members. 

Preparation op FALLOw.-^The following paper was contributed by the H-in, 
Secretary (Mr. W. Crawford): — '‘No definite system for the preparation nf 
fallow that will suit all classes of soil and climate conditions can be suggesii^.l, 
but I find the following system to be very satisfactory in this locality, wli.-re 
the farmers’ main object is to grow wheat. If stubble land is to be fallowcil, 
the straw should, if possible, be burned towards the end of the summer, l.iit 
if the summer has been wet, and the straw contains green summer growth, 
burning should be delayed until the commencement of frosty W’eather. 
meiice fallowing as soon as seeding is completed, providing the land is not U\r. 
wet nor too hard to make a fairly decent job, and do not plough deeply unloss 
weeds have made a good growth; from 2iu. to 3in. is quite deep enougli fi.r 
early fallowing. Shallow fallow provides the best opportunity for the geriti‘;ii:i 
tion of weed seeds. As the season advances, and weeds make a good slrirt. 
plough slightly deeper, but do not exceed 4in. Deep falloiving is not neoo'^surv 
for growing good crops in the district. The first laud fallowed sliouM he 
harrowed twice across the ploughing about the end of July. The fallnwiii;^ 
should be finished by the end of August, and the liarrowiag by the end < t 
Septeinbor. \U land fallowed should have at least one good rain on it before it is 
harrowed down. After the paddock has been harrowed, put sheep in oecasioiiallv 
when the surfneo soil is dry, to eat off any green stuff, but im no account Ikuv 
sheep on the fallow while the laud is wet. All fallow should be culliv;!tc.l 
before harvest, '".he later the better, because late cultivating destroys ainny of t!ii- 
summer weeds. If possible, cut out all thistles, and cart stones off the f:illi>’A 
before harvest. Keep the fallow clean with sheep during summer and oiiHv 
autumn. Should there be too much gro’ivth for the sheep, the cultivator ninst 
be set to w'ork, but I do not favor summer cultivating w^hen summer 
can be destroyed by any other means.” 


BOOLEROO CENTRE, September 5th. — The Vice Chairman of the Advisory 
Board of Agriculture (Gapt. S. A. White, c.m.k.o.u.), attended the meeting tnid 
delivered an address, illustrated with lantern slides, Across Australia by IMotiH 
Car.’^ 

; BUNDALEER SPRINGS, September 24tli.^The paper “Farm Managemeur' 
that had been contributed at the Annual Congress was read by the Hon. Secretary 
(Mr. M. J. Cronin). The report of the delegates to the Animal Congress was also 
received and discussed. 

BLYTH, September 18th. — The subject, “Mouse-proofing Hay Stacks," 
brought before the meeting by Mr. Drennan, and an interesting discussion 
followed. To a gathering of over 250 people, on September 7th, Caiua’.a 
8. A. White, g.m.b.o.u. ( Vice-Chairman of the Advisory Board of Agricubvivo' 
delivered an address, “Through Central Australia by Motor Car,” under tlic 
auspices of the local Brandi of the Agricultural Bureau. 

REDHILL, September 25th. — The meeting took the form of a “Useful H nia 
Evening,” when several useful hints for the saving of time and labor wors 
brought forward. 
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MANNANARIE, August 30th. — Mr. H. J. Apps (Assistant Dairy Expert) 
It tended the meeting and delivered an address, in vrhieli he dealt with several 
.:neet» of the dairying industry. Mr. E. C. Richards, of the Department of 
\ ^riculture, was also present, and in the eourse of a sliort address e.\pIaiuod the 
xTms and Objects of the Agricultural Bureau. 
nTORTH BOOBOROWIE, September 2dth. — ^fessis. Mudge and Gili^ read 
q,eis from the of AgriouJhirc, “Rotation of Crops" and ^‘The Care of 

‘ Farm Horse. “ A good discussion followed. Tiie n^port of the delegates to 
I’iC Annual Congress was also received and discussed. 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELL’S FLAT.l 

TARLEE. 

September lllth. — Present: 17 members ;nid visitors. 

(V,»NSERVAriON OP FODDKK. — Mr. A. L. Molineanx reiul a pap«’r on this subject 
(uf’ report of 11)23 Annual Congress). In tlie discussion that folhnved, Mr. 
I', \j. Clarke thought the c.xpeiisc of employing so many hands necessary to man 
:i iliiesher was a (lisa<lv;nilMge to a small fanner; several farmers coiiI<i 
rnnibine and do their threshing together, Tlie idea of conserving grain was an 
c\«oilciit one. Many fanners had not yet fully realised the b('ne(it of conserving 
corri to feed, particularly to sheep, during a dry spell in autumn. Mr. 1 j. 
.M.dineaux said in threshing the croi)S and stacking the foddt'r for food for stock 
it would be found that the stock Would always eat their way into the stark on 
[lir side oil which the elevator had been situated. Jt was, therefore, a good plan 
ti! distribute the chaff evenly with the straw in building the stack. He said horses 
did well on threshed straw. Mr. W. G. Branson asked “if weevil would go right 
llirougli where corn wms shot.’' Mr. A. E. Reed repliml in the aflirmative, and 
tti.at tlie weevils w(ju!d do considerable damage if the storage place w;i» 
k( id dark. 


ROiSEDALE, July 26th, — Twelve members attended tlie .Inly meiding of lhi> 
H-st-dale Branch, when a paper dealing with the subject “Fallowing” was ('(ue 
frihiited by Mr. G, C. Hieujus. 

WINDSOR, August 21st. — The President read an article de.aling with the 
li.'uul feeding of sheep, which provoked a keen discussion. Addresses were also 
givofi by Messrs. Ryan and J>awkins, of the Tw(t Wells Show Society. Mr. 
H. W. Kenner (lion. Secretary of the Two Wells Agricultural Bureau) was also 
prc-sent, and read a paper, “The Relationsliip of the Agricultural Bureau to 
the Agricultural Show Society. 


YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

(TO BUTE,) 

MOONTA, August 2dtli, — The Hon. Secretary (Mr, J, Lawry) read a paper, 
"Tractor v. Horses,” from the Journal of AgricuU'U‘r(‘, and an jntoresting dis- 
fosvitin followed^ in which Messrs. H. Cadd, T, Cliff, G. Page, A. Middleton, K. 
Atkinson, F. Trenncry, D. Kitto, and A. Ferguson took part. 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

CARROW. 

August 23rd. — Present; 14 members. 

Skuection or Farm Implements. — “For the growing of wheat in South 
Australia, the selection of implements is an important item, and small imple- 
are not satisfactory or economical,” said Mr. A. Freeman, in the course 
'■'f a short paper under the above title. For fallowing, the speaker recommended 
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a six-furrow liglit draught plough. If the land were fairly free from sti;; ; . 
he thought a tumhined drill and cultivator would [)i'ove most satisfactory. F 
harvesting operations lie favored the stripper and motor winnower. He als,, 
referred to various types and makes of engines, ehaffeutters, &e., and tine. » 
a wagon with a medium weighted body and \ridc tyros would prove ,• 
.serviceable in sandy country. A good discussion followed. It was decided 
all future meetings of the Branch should be held on Wednesday night, at e; 
o’clo<‘k, on or before full moon. 


DARKE’S PEAK. 

August 22nd. — Present: nine members and two visitors. 

(lows <)N THK bAUM. — “ Cows are a necessary on every farm, but verv hn:,! 
trouble as a rule is taken with them except to see that they provide milk : -i,-; 
butter for the homestead,’’ said Mr. G. A. Koble, in a paper dealing with ’[s'- 
subject, ‘'Cow's on the Farm.” To obtain the best results from the ...v 
it was necessary to treat the animal with kindness, he said. It was advisuidr 
to allow' tho women folk of the farm to tend to the handling and feeding .,t' 
the animal.s. When natural feed was scarce, and especially during the sunriiri. 
he recommended feeding tho eows in the nuiining with two kerosine tins fill! --t 
oaten chalf and Ulhs. of- molasses, the feed to be damped before being fed tn 
the COW.S. For the (‘veiling meal he suggested two tins ot cocky chaff and 2iKs. 
of oats. T\vic(‘ during (‘ach week one handful of salt sliould be added and rnix.-ii 
with till' food. One and a half pounds of molasses should be mixed witli 
4gall8. of water. He also thought it advisable to make provision for gri-c!! 
fodder by preparing a plot of land and broadcasting lOlbs. to 151bs. of luierm- 
seed to the acre, just after a good rain had fallen. The seed could be covimv-I 
with a set of light harrows. Tn the discussion that followed, Mr. II. Nf.hlt- \ 
thought it better to feed the cows on hay rather than on chaff. Mr. Kot.ch 
had found a mixture of cocky and hay chaff, molasses, and bone meal :ii! 
excellent ration for dairy cows. 


KOPPIO (Average annual rainfall, 22.‘10iu.). 

August 21st.— Present : 11 members. 

Table Grapes for the Homestead. — Mr. F. 0. Barraml contributed the 
following paper; “Tlie grajie vine is one of the hardiest fruit bearing plants. 
It can be grown over a very large area, provided it is properly handled. M’itli 
climatic and soil conditions such as we have in this district, and a limited 
number of plants well looked after, the vine will provide the home with fruit 
for a number of months in the summer. The high quality table grapes that arc 
growm for commercial purposes are generally grow’n on rich, deep soil, wiMi 
supplied with organic matter, but this fact docs not proA'e that good fruit 
cannot be grown on a soil of lesser quality. Annual rainfall of from loin, to 
2.')in. is suitable for vines. When the subsoil receives a good soaking and the 
soil is well tilled, the moisture will be retained for many months. In choosing 
a position for a small vineyard, preference should be given to a spot between 
the hills, fairly exposed to tho sun and wind and yet sheltered on the 
eastern aide if possible, to obviate late frosts damaging the vines. If lute 
frosts strike the garden when the loaves and bunches are young and tender, 
they sometimes destroy most of the (‘ro])s, Land for vines should be d«T]'ly 
w'orked, and the subsoil should not be brought to the surface where avoidable. 
Well rotted stable manure (tr Inniedust should be mixed with the soil. This 
class of manure will help the young vines for a long time. If they arc 
to be worked by hand and the soil is rich, the vines should be planted fift. by' 
(ift., but if to be worked by horse implements, 10ft. by 10ft, would be prefer- 
able. Two methods of training vines are the trellis and the gooseberry biidi 
systems. The latti'r, providing you are treating vines which are pninod annualb 
to two or three buds, returns beautiful fruit. On the other, if you are workin!: 
vinos wliich do not fruit freely so low’ down on tlie sjmrs., there is little Imp’ 
of doing away with the trellis in some shape or form. When a rooted euttinsr 
is received from the nursery, it is necessary to prune it back to one bud. :ir.'i 
after it has struck, again prune it back to one bud. The stem should not be 
more than lOin. or 12in. clear of the branches. Do not raise the frame wi'di 
in the trellis too higli, because the higher it is, the more the fruit is exposed 
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to winds and bird peats. Tillage of the soil means much to the growth of t j 
plant. The best method is to plough the land deeply, say 5in. or 6in., as ? . 
as the first autumn rains will permit, and then leave it to sweeten with 
action of the sun and air. After winter rains are over and spring is approa 
ing, take the plough and cross w'ork the land, turning in all the weeds. - 

ploughing is completed, keep the cultivator and harrows going, to make • - 
surface fine and dry, thereby preventing the evaporation of moisture. If r.;; ;' 
say ^in., falls after the land has been worked, again give the surface a g. | 
harrowing. Soil fertility must be kept up to a high standard if the vinevar-i 
is to be a success. An occasional good dressing of farmyard manure .. n 
prove highly beneficial to most soils, and if one has to fall back on artili 
fertilisers, bonedust and then superphosphate are helpful. A good di>-^- r 
consists of 2cwt3, of bonedust and Icwt. of sulpliate of potash. This sii ...fj 
be applied close to the plants, and not over the whole surface of the land f 
you wish to obtain the best results. ’ ’ 


MeLACHLAN. 

September lat. — Present: 13 members and three visitors. 

Take- ALL. — In the course of a short paper dealing with this subject, Mr. 

Jericlio said take-all generally appeared iu the third crop when the seed l.-id 

been sown in light land. To reduce the risk of the disease making an appearan- e. 
Mr. Jericho was of the opinion that the third crop should be of oats, and after 
the crop had been reaped the stubble siioiild be burnt, and the bnd left t ^r 
grazing with sheep as long as possible. If the land was heavily stocked wiih 
sheep in the early part of the season and late in September, the d:nigt-! -.f 
take-all would be reduced to a minimum. When being prepared for a enjp, 
the land should bo thoroughly fallowed, harrowed three weeks after the 
pletion of ploughing, and kept as free from weeds as possible during the ccirly 
part of the season. If the land was likely to become water logged, it would lie 
necessary to work the plough at a shallow depth, the main point being to 
expose tlie roots of all plants to the air. If it was proposed to crop stul)lile 
land, it should be thoroughly broken up, and left exposed to the air for abnut 
three weeks before the crop wms sdv\ti. The speaker also contended that the 
exposure of the roots of plants to the air had a tendency to check takeall 

When the laud was too poor to grow sufficient stubble to carry a fire, ilic 

second crop should be on fallowed laud, and the third crop should eou,sist of 
oats, so that sufficient straw would be provided to destroy the mallee shonia. 
The next year the paddock could be leh out for feed. When the land v.as 
again brought under the plough, the first crop should be wheat, followed hv 
oats, and then left out for grazing. He thought that a profitable crop could 
also always be grown on hay stubble if the land was ploughed, the roots of the 
plants (exposed to the air, and then left ibi' three weeks before the crop was sown. 


MOUNT HOPE. 

September 10th. — Present: 11 members and visitors. 

Hand Fekding Sheep. — Mr H. Doudle read a paper, ‘‘Does it Pay to Hiiu'! 
PVed Sheep?” and in the discussion tliai t'ollnwcnl. Mi'. R. C. IMyers said he had fid 
sheep on hay with a fair amount of success, but found there was a good deal 
of waste. He was of the opinion that with cheaper labor, hand feediisg 
of sheep would pay in that district. He also thought that with ordinary troimhs 
there would be a waste on .account of the chaff getting wet or blown out wirli 
the wind, and thought sheds should be built over them. Mr. Myers said a 
feeder in the form of a larger hopper with troughs around it could be biidt. 
The hopper could be filled and thou fed automatically into the troughs. M'- 
W. Mahoney was in favor of hand feeding and intended to give it a trial 
next year. Mr. J. Doudle said he had been hand feeding his sheep the last tlu'-c 
or four years and found it a siu'ccss. Tie had fed hay chaff mixed v.db 
barley. Mi. T. R. Winstanley had given liand feeding a trial and found 
it a paying proposition. Mr. H. A. Vigar was not quite sure the system would 
pay in that district, and doubted whether in the case of one man working a 
farm if it would pay to cut the crop for hay and feed it to the sheep, or whether 
the crop should be reaped and the grain sold. So far, he was inclined to tlnuk 
the latter would pay the better at the present price of grain. Notwithstandiug 
that, he meant to try hand feeding on a small scale. 
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TAXATION TIME IS HERE!! 

All Income Tax Returns for the 12 months ended 
June 30th are now due. 

SAVE TIME, WORRY, AND MONEY 

Write us to-day, stating your occupation, and we will 
mail by return a form which will make taxation EASY. 
You will SAVE TIME AND WORRY by following our simple 
method, and, in addition, SAVE MONEY, because your 
returns will be correctly prepared and your taxable 
income reduced to a legitimate minimum by claiming 
all allowable deductions. 

Do not hesitate! It costs nothing 
to inquire. 

GO NOW AND WRITE US AT ONCE. 

THE INCOME TAX COMPILER 

! COMPANY, UMITED, 

UNIVERSAL BUILDINGS. GRENFELL ST., ADELAIDE, 

I Public Accountants and Auditors, Taxation 
{ Attorneys, Financial and Real Estate Agents. 


Directors : 

G. E. Thompson, Man*j)?er. 

I. Golosky, a C.U.A., A.A.I.S. j A. Saide, A.F.I.A,, Secr^'tary 

(Late of State Taxation Dept.) | (Late of FederalTaxation Dept.). 
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TALIA. 

August 19th. — Present: seven members and tiwo visitors. 

Rabbit Destruction'. — Mr. J. McBeath, who read a paper dealing with tins 
subject, first referred to the alarming spread of the rabbit pest and the many 
attempts that had been made to exterminate the pest. The farmer and small 
landholder with netted holdings should be able, by the adoption of the follow 
method, to keep his land almost entirely free from rabbits. In the first plaf'J’, 
all the holes and warrens should be fumigated either by the engine exhaust 
nifthoil or a machine specially designed for the purpose. If the warrens wer.;- 
tieated properly fumigation should account for all the rabbits in the burrows, 
but in a country that carried a good deal of bushy growth many of the rabbits 
spent but very little of their time in the burrows. During hot weather a sub 
soiling plough should be obtained and all the warrens should be ploughed uu: 
as deeply as possible. The rabbits that still remained on the property, Mr. 
McBeath believed, could easily be caught with traps and dogs. 


TALIA. 

September 8th. — Present: 10 members and visitors. 

Horses on the Parm. — In the course of a short paper under the title “Tuo 
Many Horses on the Farm” Mr. J. Graham said it was not profitable to have tuu 
many horses on the farm. In districts where the area of the farms was compara- 
tively small, from 10 to 12 horses should be sufficient working strength, but 'jik- 
frequently noticed considerably more than that number of horses. If fariiicis 
were to keep sheep, instead of the extra horses, it \vouLd be more prolitaitlt'. 
Breeding horses on small farms, in the opinion of Mr. Graham, was unprofitahlc, 
because in the first place the farmer lost the use of the breeding mares for uirii’ 
or four months of the year, and secondly, the young horses caused a good deal 
of trouble in paw’ing at the fences and damaging gates. The speaker consideicd 
that 50 cw'es would return the price of a good farm horse from the wool ami 
mutton, and the natural increase of lambs would make the sheep a more proft 
able source of revenue than horse breeding. 


WIRRULLA. 

August 25th. — Present; 20 members and nine visitors. 

Handling of Young Houses. — Mr. S. J. Pearson, who read a paper dealiuj; 
with this subject, said it was very difficult to make a hard and fast rule as tu 
how a colt should be handled, because the temperament of each animal was so 
different. As a general rule, however, the speaker suggested that the young 
horse should be ruu into a strong yard with a mob of other horses so that the 
animal would not become unduly excited. A stout post should be placed in the 
centre of the yard, and with tile aid of a lassoo very little difficulty should he 
experienced in catching the colt and bringing it up to the post. Next an 
attempt should be made to put on the headstall as quickly as possible. If die 
colt objected to being touched on the head a piece of bagging tied to a light stick 
and rubbed over the animal ’s head would, as a rule, show the animal that it had 
nothing to fear. Great care should be taken not to hit the colt on the head, ami 
it was a mistake to knock tlio teeth of the colt in order to make it open its mouth. 
If the thumb was insoTted into the side of the mouth of the colt no great trouidc 
would bo experienced in placing tne bit into the mouth. One end of a rope should 
then be passed through the near side nit ring, whilst the half hitch would still 
be kept around the post and a start made to mouth the colt by making it iim 
around the yard. .U ter the colt had run around the yard in one direction, the 
rope should'he changed to the other side of the bit, and the performance as in 
the tornier case repeated. When the colt answered the pull on the rope fairN 
well it should be led out of the yard, but care should be taken not to keep the 
colt occupied in that manner for too long a period, because there was a danger 
of it occoming sulky. The sjieakcr suggested that tlie colt should be hohi'lcd 
and turned loose in the yard, and every hour or so the farmer could go into the 
yard and catch the animal Tf that w'as done for half a day il was only on very 
rare occasions that the lassoo would have to be called into use again. Ac-xt 
day the colt should be harnessed between two quiet workers in the plough, ano 
for the first few^ days it should not be worked too hard or for too long. 
cult that was of a wild and nervous disposition reciuired different treatment fvem 
the foregoing. The animal that was inclined to be fractious should be hamlea 
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quietly, yet in a firm and conlulent maimer, the speaker beiii*> of the opirdon tliat 
nervoiisiiess in a horse was caused hy nervousness beiii^ Uis])layed by the breaker 
at the time the colt was neing; broken in. The horse with a savage nature 
should be handled with all kindness possible and given a fair trial, but if the 
animal still showed unmistakable signs of vi(‘e it was bettor ofT the farm, for aueh 
an animal was a source of constant danger to those who had ft) handle it. For 
the colt that sulked after it liad been rojanl, the speaker <*onsidercd the lu'st 
plan to adopt was to fasten a set of hobbles on tlie animal and leave it alone for 
a few lioiirs, and to repeat the practice until tlie c(dt was cured tif its bad halms. 
Much more careful handling was required for sadtlle and harn<\ss lior.s 4 \s, !)eciinse 
it was most essential that they should be taught to answer tlu* rein readily. To 
teach the horse to carry his head in a stylish manner the speak(‘r suggested the 
following plan: — ^'Pass a strap through a ring and fasten tiie end.s of the strap 
to the rings of the bit. Then pass another strap thr<uigh tlie centre ring ami 
secure it to the suneingle, drawing it tightly, which will cause tlie volt to bring 
its head well back and induce it to arch Its neck." 


lU'TLER, September 4th. — The September meeting of the above Pninch was 
nf tended by the Superintendent of Experimental Work (Mr, W. . 1 . Sjiafford) 
who delivered an address in which he dealt with the sulijects, “ (hiltivatioa of 
the Soil/' and “Top Dressing Pastures.’’ 

MILTALLE, Angii.st — Mr. lb I*. Pagiudl tallied a tine .sample of lri\i 
lucerne, and an interesting dis/ciission regarding its suitability as a fodder for 
that district followed. The niecding then took tlu‘ form of a .social evening. 

MOUNT HOPE, September tiJnd. — The meeting took the form of a “Question 
Box,” when several subjtvts. inefflWing “ Fanii 4'ractors, " “ FiAiitgrowing, ” 
‘‘Early and Late Wheats,” Si<lc Lines on the Farm," ami “Take-all,” were 
brought forward, and an interesting discussion followed. 

SMOKY BAY", August 2:'>th.— The monthly meeting was held .at Mr. E. Love- 
h»ck’s residence. During the afternoon, members inspected the exjierimcntal 
plots being r-ombu-ti'fl in {airiinnction witli the Dc'partment of Agriculture, and 
at the meeting wliicli followed, several subjects of local interest were lirought 
forward for discussion. 

M'UDINNA, August cist. — The l\Ianager of the Minnipa Exja'riniental Farm 
(Mr. R. Hill) attended the meeting, and delivered an address, “General Fanning 
Practices. ’ ’ 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

■EAST OF MOUNT LOFTY RANGES.) 

RAMCO. 

August 20th. — I’resmit : 11 niornhi^rs and three vi.sitors. 

Farming as a Business.— Mr. Jemison read a pajior dealing with tiiis sub- 
ject, The writer pointed out that a farmer needed to work liis land as a )>usineSvS 
and to keep records to be successful. Ho made mention of ninny points in which 
the farmer, by giving tlunight and adcqiting systematic records, could mak(' sav- 
ings. Mr. Jemi.son stated that lie kne^v how^ la.x farmers were in matters of 
record, and though the pa[)('r was not for fimitgrowms incif' was much that 
applied to them. Mr. Lewis agreed that tlie fruitgrower was often very lax in 
kc'Cjiing proper records regarding the working of his property. He ihnuglit that 
the income tax had done much to educate lioth farmers and fniitgrowers to keep 
accounts. Mr, H. (Ueen tliouglit tlie kc(‘piiig of ri’i'oriis of stock, &c., was ;i 
point that the orchardistg overlooked. Neither did they study conditions to enable 
dictii to ascertain the iyp<> ami quantity of niaruirc and the rjnantity of water 
that should he applied to the land. Mr. Odgers considered the paper gave one 
many points, especially the keeping of records, .«o as to know d(*finitely wliat the 
'llthTent varieties of tr<‘cs yicldeil. 

.V further meeting was held on Heptomber 24th, when Mr, E. Burroughs r<‘afl 
ail article, “Lucerne Cultivation and Management,” and a keen discussion fi>!- 
lowed. Mr. J. J. Odg :ers also gave an account of the Annual Gongres.s. 
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COONALPYN (Average annual rainfall, 17.4Din.), 

August 24th. — Present : seven members and 30 visitors. 

Mallee Fakming. — In the course of a paper under the title ‘‘Some Causes o- 
Failure in Malice Fanning’' Mr. F. Pitman said he had resided in the mall^=v 
areas for a considerable number of years and, after noting the methods adopt<r; 
in clearing the land, had come to the conclusion that the average settler ahva .' 
tried to handle too much land, not only at the start, but also during the rest i-; 
his career. That such was the case was very clearly demonstrated when one notice; ; 
•n many of the sections that some of the land rolled during the first year of t! ■ 
occupancy of tlie block still remained untouched. He was of the opinion tl.ii: 
there was only a comparatively small area of land in their district of which i; 
could be honestly said that it had been thoroughly reclaimed from scrub 
ditions, even though in some cases the present occupier of the block was ti; 
fourth settler who had been in possession. As a general rule, it would be noti< ; 
that those settlers who had been successful were those that had not attempted i 
deal with more rolled land than they could properly handle. His strong in- 
tention was '‘siiuill areas of land properly worked rather than attempting to di?:: 
with large tracts of half cleared land, which were an eyesore to the district and ;) 
reduction on the value of the holding.” A lively discussion followed. M' 
George disagreed with the views of the writer of the paper and contended that (lu 
best plan was to roll down a comparatively large area of scrub, and to cadeavi r 
to crop a large area in order to secure a good total return, even if the avei:y-e 
yield was small. Mr. Tregenza agreed with the views of the writer of the paijcr. 
Mr. A. E. Gurnor presented a paper, “Tractors,” in which an interesting d.s 
eription of different tj-pes of machines was given. Mr. J. J. Cronin addressed tlio 
meeting on his observations at the Eoseworthy Agricultural College Short Course 
for Farmers, and the meeting concluded with a supper and dance. 


COONALPYN (Average annual rainfall, 17.49 in.). 

September 21st. — Present: seven members and 10 visitors. » 

Top Dressing of Grass Lands. — The following paper was contributed hy 
F, J. Tregenza: — “From results obtained in older agricultural countries, frojs! 
records of years of trial in Victoria, and from experiences in this district, (iric 
feels tempted to predict that within a few years the regular application of super 
to pasture hinds will be a recognised practice by wide-awake farmers. The need 
for making every cleared acre produce more ^Yill eventually compel the man on 
the land to adopt this practice. Most of us have seen the stimulus which lias beou 
given to the ordinary grasses when, perhaps, the drill has been run out to empty 
on spare ground. In all probability stock have bt'en run continually on this 
land, and hence no striking contrast has been noticed. Only when stock iiu\c 
been kept off such a piece of ground can the remarkable improvement in the 
growth of the feed be noticed, purtieularly in the early spring. If, for a total cost 
of 5s. to fis. per acre per year, we can double the number of sheep kept, or the 
number of of cow's milked, or the number of horses or pigs that can be gra/i-l. 
then we are investing in a sure and sound proposition. 1 believe this to be pus 
sible at Cooimlpyti. I have been surprised at the aniouiif of grazing on certau! 
small liomestead paddocks of mine that have been regularly dressed with sup-'r 
for a number of years. At present tlvey are a dense mat of trefoil and meliloi, 
and since early June horses, cows, and pigs have been almost continuously gi’:i/ 
ing on them. These good results can be secured from the larger paddocks, cspci i 
ally where clovers are already well established.” Quoting from a pamphlet issufl 
by the Deportment of Agriculture of Victoria, Mr. Tregenza then made i. si m;- 
mary of the points, worthy of consideration, to those who contemplated dressing 
pasture lands: — (a) Where the rainfall exceeds 20in. there will be a pronoumid 
effect from dressings of Icwt. upwards, but even in districts where the average 
fall is as low as 15in. very satisfactory results have been attained, {h) Tlic 
stimulus to pastures has been so great that in many eases more than twice tlic 
number of stock have been carried and carried in better condition, and with 
entire absence of “cripples” and deficiency diseases. (c) Because of the 
increased fertility and production land values have often doubled, and in nmn.v 
cases trebled, (d) Autumn applications are best — before the first heavy rain^- 
An ordinary drill is generally used, the discs being raised off the ground where 
the surface is too rough and hard. One-horse fertiliser distributors can he 
obtained for £30 to £40, but they are not essential, (e) Quantity of super. The 
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v'etter districtH requirp tlie licaviest flresaiiigs, but applications vary from >i01bs. 
to 2cwts. At Cooiiulpyn 1 sliould say from SOlbs. to 1121bs^ of 36 per cent 
to 38 per cent, super would be most suitable. For light land that is to be left out 
of crop for some years Icwt. every two years is recommended. On heav^' lan.l 
clear of shoots that is to be leit for grazing, it seems to me that the outlay oa 
a Icwt. application each autumn would be more than repaid in the increased not 
profits that W'ould be received. (/) The super is used by plants as they require 
it and none of it is wasted. It will not wosh out with floodw'aters, and in 
droughty spells will continue to fertilise the grass so long as there is any moi8tur(‘ 
in the soil. Ordinary dressings of super wdll not blight off grass or crops in a 
dry year, (g) Top dressing improves the fertility of the soil by encouraging the 
spread of clovers. I have noticed, too, how the good grasses follow the super, 
particularly the clover family. It certainly stimulates the better grasses, witli 
the effect of discouraging some of the useless weeds. The good effect upon the 
health and condition of stock by top dressing grass lands is one of the strongest 
points in favor of this practice. If phosphoric acid is lacking in the soil tin* 
feed will lack essential vitanrines, and in consequence, stock, and particularly grow- 
ing stock, will not thrive as they should. 


YOUNaHUSBAXl). 

August 23rd. — Present: nine members, 

ExsiLAtiE, — The following paper was read by Mr. F. Macron': — ‘‘It is sur- 
prising to note tiiat, altiiough the first silo to be built in Australia w;u^ 
erected in South Australia, the farmers of this State are far behind those (jf 
Victoria and Nenv South Wales in realising the importance of the silo as a nu'ans 
of conserving fodder. Ensilage making lias now p:issjed the experimental stage, ainl 
many farmers in all parts of the world rely almost entirely on ensilage for foddei. 
in times of drought. Ensilage stands alone as an insurance against drought, 
and in a district like this, where we have feed in abundance for a few months 
of the year and then practicallv nothing, I tnink no dairyman can afford to be 
without a silo. It supplies fodder that is most needed in the late summer ami 
autumn, when a moist^ juicy food is required to stimulate the milk flow of the cows. 
Lucerne rarely lasts long enough to cany on to the time when the natural feed is 
sufficient for the stock. For crops ensilage has many indisputable advantages over 
hay, the chief being its immunity from fire and vermin of any description. It will 
keep indefinitely without any depreciation in value, and is always ready f(n- 
immediate use. It is a far more valuable fodder for milking cows than hay. 
because it has a favorable influence on the milk flow. The crop inicnded fni 
ensilage is more easily secured than the hay crop, because it can be cut and 
carted straight to the silo in any sort of weather, whereas with hay there is the 
worry of getting suitable weather for cutting, stooking, carting, and stacking. 
The silo can be made in diffeient ways and with different materials. Brick, 
stone, or concrete are generally considered the best materials to use, but w'ood nr 
iron or even wattle and daub (’an be used. The latter, however, is not long last- 
ing, and in using iron it is w’ell to paint the inside with tar or whitewash to guard 
against the action of the acids in the ensilage. There are two kinds of silos— the 
overhead and the pit. The overhead is the more popular because of the ease 
with which it can be emptied, but I should much prefer the pit silo in this dis 
triet, because the cost of excavation should not be great and there is not nimdi 
danger of soakage in the sand. Also, the walls need not be so thick or w(dl 
made and the pit can be easily filled. When butter is 2s, fid. per lo., surely no 
one would mind the small amount of labor involved in getting a dozen bags a day 
from the pit. That would be enough for 24- cows. The main thing is to have 
the silo, when possible, much deeper than it is wide to help the material to settle 
down. It is also necessary to have the silo airtight, because the ex(dusion of air 
is the principle u])on which the manufacture of ensilage is based. A silo 
deep and 15ft. wide will liold about 100 tons of silage, and this would keep 3n 
cows for about six months; 20 cows wmuld oat about 70 tons in the same time. This 
i.s feeding 301bs. to dOlbs. per day per cow. It i.s better to have the cormns 
rounded off in the silo in order to make it easier to tramp down and so make it air- 
tight. Practically all green fodder can be successfully used as ensilage. The 
legumes, such as lucerne, &e., are not generally found so satisfactory as the others 
on account of unfavorable chemical changes due to the high nilTOgen content, 
but mixed with other crops, such as wffieat, barley, oats, rye, &o., they would giv** 
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,ukI T(*!»ults. Tilt' latJt imnii'il t'oroalis all make o(i,nl silaya. Maize is eonsidorod 
-"'h* t)t‘ all crops for ejisilaj>‘ 0 . niul sor^'liuni. Sudan ^rass. &(*,, will alsrt make 
[,,’A silage. Good mixed grasses also make excell<‘nt silage. During the iilliiig 
.'t' tlie silo the ensilage should be eoiitinuouslv tramped down and a sprinking 
' salt added to every foot or so of groenstulf is an advantage. >!j>eeial care 
•ist lie taken in tramping the edges and corners of the pit, fiu- tlu’se are the 
. whore the air is most likely to gain an entrance, and if it does mould will 
^ -lilt. When the silo is full it can be either sealed ami weiglited straight away 
. I left for a few days to settle down, and tium (he tup few im>hes, whicli will be 
-iiiiid to bo mouldy, eaii be taken away and the silo hlletl a foot or so liiglier 
ji.an the tup of the pit. The top is then covi'ied with damp straw or eliatf for 
•J.mit ibii. and tliOn weighted with logs or old posts nr stniies. It is a good plan 
enver the top witli earth. The main object being to keej) out the air, weighting 
, tKit so important. Cows should have alunit .'tnlbs. to ptlbs. per liead pm- day, 
aiid a few pounds of oats added will make a liaianci'd ration. When feeding 
, mWs it is as well to remember that en.^ilage taints milk, not through the enw, 
i.nt through the air, so it is as well to fei'd it away from the cowshed iir handle 

;• i-arefully in tlie .slieds. The best time to cut tlie <*ereals is a lit(l<* before the 

for hay cutting, or when (he grain is in the milky stage. Fi>r mai/e it is ;i 
^,,<•(1 plan to start cutting at tlie “ doughy ’ ' stage. Lucerne and natural gras.ses 
-licitild all be cut wlien flowering. The main point is not to cut before the full 
a-;;mirit of nutriment can be olitained, nor ton Into when the crop is too dry. 
When using natural grasses oi' short lucerne it may he fmiml mnre conveTiienl to 
MU the materials straight into tlie silo without cliafliiig, hut care will havi' to be 
takiMi to tramp the gri'enstuif thoroughly, lK‘cause it iloes not set down so ea.siiy 
a- ilie clialTVd material. With tlie other crops, and esjieeially inai/.e, it is niucli 

better to chaff tlie material, lieeause of the easr' with wliiidi it can be packetl 

and rmiioved from the silo. If the chadfentter i.s ])la<'ed next to the silo with 
the chwator leading into th(‘ middle, the material can be cut, carted, and chalfed 
-rraiglit into the pit, and the cjuicker the silo is tilled tlu‘ belter. ^ 


i’.AKMLKA, .\ugust “JSih.- The Superinti'iidetit of Kxjimimental Work {Mr. 
W. d. SpafTord) attended thi' mei'ting atid deliven'd an addres.s, “ (hill ivat ion of 
tlie Soil,'' Ml. 11. >. Levien tilso gavi' a short address. In whicli he dealt with 
(’:;>• plmighing in of gri'i'ii ci'o]>s. 

I’.ARMERA, Scptemlier 2Ith. — Mr. II. T. L<‘vi(‘ii, of the Derri Ibamdi, iittemle4| 
the meeting and deliver(‘d an address, “Sprtiying. " Me. Wiitm-k al.so sjmke on 
ihe advantage of using pri'jiared sjuaying comiioiiiKls. 

HKRRT, August 22nd. — The Deputy Horticultural Instructor and Manager of 
ilm Berri Orchard (Mr. C. G. Savage) attemled the August m<‘e1ing :iml 
delivered and address, ''Manures.^’ At a further meeliiig, held on September 
-♦’dll, an article dealing with the subject, “Cultivation,” was read by Mr. 
R, McCreaiior, and an interesting discussion followed. A report of the jun 
’'•'■dings of the Annual (..'ongress was given by Mr. Raiiford. 

BORRTKA, September loth. — Several matters of local intere.st were brought 
hcfcri' the Branch, and an interesting discussion followed. Meml>eis also dis 
cussed the question, “Analyses of Fertilisers,” 

COOMANDOOK, September 19th. — Kr. Xinnes read a paper “ Management. 
"! Sheep,” and a paper dealing with the .subject, ” Conservatioii of Fodder,” 
contributed by Mr. Upton. The TTon. Secretary (Mr. M. Ik AVilkin) re;id 
ail .article, “Fainting. ” Interesting discussions followed the reading of the 
p<apers. 

MAHAilA, Scptemlier 2Ith. — A member read tlic paper “Farm Management” 
that liad been contributed to the Animal (’ongre.‘<s, and an inlcrestiiig discussion 
■ 'diuwed. Messrs. A. Greig and T. Hinkley gave a re])oit of the proceeiiings of 
dii' Annual Congress. 

I’ARILLA WELL, August 20th,— A paper dealing with the subject, “Tractor 
llorse.3,” was read from the Journal of AaricnlWrc by Mr. E. C. iSlater, ami 
liJi interesting discussion ensued. 

YNARKA, September 26th, — Fifteen members ami one visitor attemh'd 
t!iC September meeting of the Wynarka Branch, wlten Mr, (I:t)l read slmrl 
]'’<pers dealing with the subjects, “Best Fence for tlie I)i, strict, and “How to 
♦'ll the Age of a Horse.” 



SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT, 


CUERENCJy CEEEK. 

August 24th. — Present: 16 membeTs. 

Cleabing Heavy Timber with Explosives.— The following paper was tc..'. 
by Mr. U. Higgins: — “The subject, ‘Clearing Land,’ can be divided into th .1 
branebes: — (1) Clearing scrub land, t.e., land covered with mallee, gum saplings, 
broom, yaceas, &c. (2) Clearing land timbered with trees varying in diam. 

from 4in, up to lOin. or 12in. at the base, and reaching to a height of 20ft.. 
3Uft., or 40ft. (3) Clearing land of heavy timber ranging at the base from 12 - 

upwards; but more especially dealing with those around 2ft. and 3ft. at 1!;? 
ground line — and it is to this class that iny remarks will apply chiefly. To deal w^v 
class 1 — scrub clearing, &r. — one of the most important points to watch is t i 
time of the year that the work is to be done. The farmer should start out i.i; 
his block while he is slill t]aiie sure that he can fallow, and then thoroughly C. 
and fallow a strip of, say, 8ft. to 10ft. around the entire paddock to be used as 
a fire-break. He should then go through this scrub-land nicking the larger s:;;) 
lings, cutting down such trees as he thinks are too large for his roller. This i'c 
can do in the spring. Then having on hand a heavy wooden roller ^Yith strong 
iron cutters securely fastened to it, and a good team of eight to ten horses, or 
a powerful tractor, he can begin knocking down the scrub, bushes, &c., the roller 
breaking down or bruising the various shrubs and so making a good body of 
dry leaves for the fire to carry over later on. This rolled scrub should be expos. 1 
to the heat of summer until either February or March, depending in which j.i.r; 
of the State. Here come the vital point — he will watch the Aveather for a suitnhic 
day, for on the quality of the burn he gets not only depends to a large extent tlic 
growth of his crop, but; also a great saving in labor (if a good burn) in picking 
up sticks, &i'., afterwards. Men who spend most of their lives out of doors i-e 

generally read the weather sufficiently well to knovv what kind of day t!;.- 

morrow will bring forth, and having formed his judgment, he will on the evenit'j; 
before burn back along his fire-break on the most dangerous spots so as to nniki.' 
things quite safe, for his main fire — which must be lighted on a hot, windy 
^ay — will be quite beyond control by the usual means of boughs, &c. Wills 
regard to class 2 — timber varying from 4in. to approximately 12in. at the 
stump — it must be first ascertained to what use the land will be put when 
cleared. If for fruit culture I should recommend using a tree-puller for the 
larger trees, and for the smaller simply grub tliem out in the usual way. II'TC 
again the time of the year plays a most important part, and the work should 1 h 
done after the winter has well set in and the earth has become thoroughly soakc-'l. 
To attempt tree-pulling in the dry period means that a number of trees will 
snap olT near the ground, and one’s work of getting the butt out will be 

doubled. It is of the utmost importance for orchard work to get out the 

main strong roots, hence I suggest pulling rather than blasting. Should the 
owner intend sowing cereal crops, his cheapest method to follow would be t.. 
mulleniae the smaller trees and shoot or pull the larger ones according to the 
time of the year. Once the timber is on the ground he can determine whcllur 
his distance to the railway, plus the cost of carting, will pay him for truckln;; 
the wood to the city. It can very easily not pay him, in spite of the high pri-c 
paid by the consumer. In carrying out this w^ork the farmer should especially 
see that all or any of his carting is done while the ground is hard. His 
time probably would be to start clearing in the spring, and then by the Vwr.v 
his wood was dry, summer would have begun, and both the carting and buniirij: 
of tops would be made easy. If, liowever, only grazing of the land is sought, 
the only commercial way — because it is the cheapest — is to cut all small faji- 
lings and those only requiring a few axe-blows, say from 4in. to 7in, at liif 
base, and ring-bark the balance, firing the whole paddock when the bark Isch 
begun to fall from the trunks. As a result, grass will appear after iL' 
first rain, and the carrying capacity of the land wall be increased several 
hundred per cent. But to see so many thousands of blackened trunks on om 
rvin is not a pretty site, and those who take pride in their holdings should try. 
when seasons are good, to get rid of these trunks as before described, becniisc 
after the beneficial effect of the burn has been used up by the grasses, t<tp 
dressing will, in most cases, have to be resorted to. And now we come to clase 
3, which deals with the destruction, in many eases, of those grand old trctn 
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which date back their birth to those dark ages of which so little is known, 
an example of the age to which some of our trees can attain, it has been show!; 
by experts of forestry that some of our red gums are well over 1,000 vears <phi 
These we can kill with an axe in an hour or render shapeless with explosives iv 
less than half a day. To clear land on which is growing this large timber, th • 
cheapest way that I have found is to ring the trees during the winter, makii;;' 
the ring-mark as low as one conveniently can, ringing deeply, so as to kill th? 
tree at once. By March of the next year the tree will be dry, the bark fallii]-.f 
off, and everything at its best for burning. One could begin earlier and to 
advantage wdierc any large area is to be cleared, by making a substantial tii— 
break. It must be remembered that the burning must, if possible, be finish., l 
before the winter sets in. The first rain will not do much harm because the \v;tr;:i 
weather will soon, dry any moisture out of the wood. The best auger to use fi.r 
boring is a IMn., and it must i)e in good condition. The explosive generullv 
used is gelinite containing .50 per cent, nitro-glycerine. There are several oth.^r 
explosives on the market sucdi as dynamite, niouobel, &c., but not having iiscj 
them T can make no comment, save that gelignite seems wonderfully safe and 
free from freak explosions; in fact, it appears almost impossible to explo.K- 
unless with the aid of the right thing — the detonator, A party of three win 
begin the work — two borers and one charger, the latter carrying the gelignite, 
detonators, fuse, crinnn'r, and rainmcr. This man should be one who is caret'ui 
and methodical, and can koop his mind on his work, for it must be ahvnv.N 
Tcmembered that if a premature explosion occurs it will probably prove fatal. 
The borers will run the boles (one hole to each tree) a little beyond the cenlr.* 
of the tree, in one of 2ft. to 3ft. dijunetcr, and in those of larger size as 
<leeply as the auger wdll ])ernnt, beginning the hole some Sin. to lOin. above th.* 
grouml and running down to almost the level, but not below the ground lin.-. 
The charger will then come along, and wall estimate the number of plugs 
necessary for a successful blast. In this he will be greatly influenced by the class 
of tree — whethcM* red, blue, or pink gum. I would here like to point out that 
tlie shorter the grain of the tree the less quantity of explosives necessary, rc-l 
gum being one of the best, blue and manna gums the worst to shoot. Supposing 
we decide to blast a red gum of, say, 2ft. through, 41 plugs will be sufiiciciit. 
This charge will not usually blow the tre(' down, but it will so shatter the base thai 
a fire will obtain a good hold, not only burning the tree down, but making a 
clean Job of the stump. The chargor will put the plugs in the hole in pairs 
(they lit nicely) and ram down tightly, the half plug he will save to receive the 
detonator. Having first cut, say, lin. off the hise to be sure of having tlic 
powder in good condition (the cut should be made square across), he will take 
a No, 6 detonator, slightly run the fuse into it until it stops, when the detonator 
must be crimped on to the fuse to keep them togetlier. The crimping should be 
done by the open end of the detonator. Taking iio\v the half plug, he will use 
the hamlle of the crimper and make a hole in the plug, which, being soft, is 
easily done; then lightly push the detonator and fuse ijito it; now lower it iuln 
the hole until it comes in contact with the other plugs, then pour in some soft 
earth, sand, or wood shavings from tlu' angt'r, but keej) out all stones. Gently prc"'^ 
home with the rammer, b.iit do not use force -it is unnecessary and extremely dau- 
gerons. The hole can now be fj\n<*kly tilled up, ramming lightly now and then until 
the opening is reached, (hit olT the fuse aboui ‘din. from the wood, and split it 
with a knife, e.xposing the jtowder. Everything is now ready for the explosion 
Before going further, T want to emphasise the importance of careful h.andling 
of the detonators. They are really the only dangerous articles on the job. They 
contain a very powerful and extremely sensitive explosive which, on explosion, 
creates a pressure of eighty pounds to the square inch, so that if one did g<> 
off even without being attttched to a plug, tlie unfortunate person holding it 
wiuild require several fresh fingers at least. Xo^v, as regards the cost of the abo'O 
work, the gelignite, detonator, and fuse would cost approxiinatolv 7|d., ainl th' 
time taken by men used to their work would be in the neighborhood of ten 
niimites for boring and charging. When cnnipared with the time taken by tic 
best axemen, based at the present rate of wage, the use of explosives stands "lU 
far ahead, and even if there were little difference in cost, the saving of time w'Ui 
still warrant the use of the e\]il(tsives. for the men with explosives do more in one 
day than the axemen would do in one week. Luncheon and knock-off times m*’ 
the best in which to fire the cliarges, for then the men, armed with torches, can 
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begin on the lee side of the paddock firing two or three fuses before runn-: ^ 
for shelter. The shelter naust be some good-sized tree, for the pieces of w ' 
are blown out at terrific force, often travelling 200 yards from the scene of ^ 
explosion. One should never cut the time too short, but good fuse only bur:> 
the rate of 3ft. in ninety seconds, and one will often be surprised at the t; 
one will have to wait after having reached a shelter tree. Next day take a r 
of good draught horses, a strong drag chain, and with the men go out to the pad.;' . 
There are almost certain to be sundry logs, limbs, &c., lying about amongst i:. s 
class of timber, and these should be pulled up against the blasted butts, an ', ;r 
too long or heavy, cut in two with a crosscut saw. Should the day be suit.j .;;., 
with a fair wind, begin burning the heaps. It will not be long before your : - 
being falling, and the tops will need your attention, for no tree, however .iry, 
will clean itself up. Two or three saw cuts will generally be found ncccs^.rv, 
with a certain amount of axe work, before the whole tree can be burnt .-y, 
cleanly, the horses pulling the heavier limbs against the butt. These fires s); ;l‘i 
l)e looked to as often as possible, especially so before turning in for the niq';t. 
Clearing this heavy timber must always be an expensive operation, oven svith Un' 
most up-to date plant, but there is now' on the market a machine which dri’v-. < 
saw by means of an engine, and this would greatly reduce the time tnkrn it, 
cutting up these trees. Anyone having much heavy timber to clear would 
well advised to inquire into the costs, ifcc. In my remarks on blasting with 
nite, I have made no mention of firing charges by electricity, simply bc< 
for general work this method is unnecessary, but to those of my readers wlir, 
want to remove huge trees of 4ft. or 6ft. in diameter at a moment’s notic-. 
to speak, then boring a single hole into the trunk is practically useless, bocausf 
suflQcient explosive cannot be pushed into the hole near the centre of the 
tree to blow it down. The better way is to bore a series of holes at an cq.n! 
distance from each otlier around the tree, charge all these, and fire by a iKd’crc, 
when the tree will he cut off as wdth an axe. Ahvays bore the holes on {!:?■ 
northwest side of the tree, because from that direction come the most siiitnlde 
winds for burning. Although I have attempted to show those present the best 
way of clearing the land of timber, I cannot but feel that my paper would be 
incomplete if I did not lay stress on a point that is of national importance, 
tiamoly, the wholesale destruction of good timbered trees, or what wmild 
eventually grow into such. Time after time we read articles in the paper by 
men who make a study of forestry, of a very probable world’s shortage in 
several lines of timber within the next decade, and their remarks ar«‘ bar 
Htrengtheued by our own observation in our own country, and even dislrict. 

Already some of our most useful timbers are so scarce as to be practically off 

the market. I refer to that splendid tree called kauri pine, a wood seardud 

after everywhere by boat builders or furniture makers. So also is the iluon 

pine, a name only to Teniembcr. Kveu in our very midst we find good splitlivij 
trees suitable for posts and sleepers or rails becoming scarcer and dearer as yours 
go by, and if we only stop and look back about 15 or 20 years (a day wlui; 
compared with the probable life of the -world) we must realise that there will 
oome a time, not very far ahead, when even firewood, let alone timbered irccs. 
will be very dear. The man who looks no further than his paltry span of ye, ns 
is not only unbusinesslike, but lie is not a true citizen to his country. Aixl «<' 
r say of yon who have no timber, plant clumps of trees which will serve ns 
shade and shelter to your stock, and when you are gone they will h.ave a t’lmi 
mercial value for your descendants. And to those who are well favored ij' 
way of trees 1 say clear by all means, thereby enriching yourself and 
nation, but use the axe and Wstick with discretion.” 


HARTLEY (Average annual rainfall, loin, to 16in.). 

July 25th. — Present 1 17 members. 

Harvester r. Stripper. — Mr. P. V. Paeeh, in the course of a paper di'aliiii: 
•with this subject, said that the number of farmers using the harvester had 
increased during the past few years, and that could be taken as a fair 
that gath.ering tlie crops with a harvester was superior to harvesting with n 
stripper and winnower. In a crop averaging KJbush. to ISbush. to the aciv 
man was able with the harvester to strip, clean, and bag from 60 bags to I 
per day, whilst the man using the reaper would only be able to strip that qini’itiP 
of grain. IVhere the stripper was employed additional labor had to be 
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for cleaning, and that at the present time entailed an expenditure of £4 10s. per 
week for each man. The sneaker was of the opinion that a considerable improve- 
nent could be effected to the harvesters by simplifying the oiling of the inu(‘hiu(‘. 
j?ome of the oil holes at the present time were ‘placed iii extremely awkward 
positions. 


LONGWOOD (Average annual rainfall, 37iii. to 3Sin.). 

June 30th. — Present; 10 members and 12 visitors. 

The monthly meeting of the Branch was held at the residence of Mr. W, 
.Vicholls, and under the guidance of Mr. Nieliolls members inspected the 
works of Kaolin, Limited. After tea, which was provided by Mrs. Nicholls 
a, embers proceeded to the Institute, where Mr. Joseph Johnson delivered a paper 
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^‘Potato Growing.” He introrlur-ed bis subject by touching on 
early history of the potato, its introduction into Europe and England mm. 
than riOO years ago— soon after which it became a main crop of commer<-;n; 
importance in Ireland. Continuing, he said the land on which it was intended t;, 
plant potatoes should be well tilled, but it should not be worked during the wvt 
period of winter. The land should be well worked before planting, and it \v;;s 
better to delay planting, than to put the seed into an insufficiently preparr-l 
jiiece of ground. If the land was harrowed just as the potatoes were coming 
up, it would promote the growth of the crop, and destroy the weeds. WiJli 
Pink Eyes, Up-to-Dates, No. 1 Carmens, and Delawares, the rows should \n: 
-ft. apart with Ift. brlwcon the l^tiowflakes, Prolifios, and No. 2 Carneyis 

required more room. The seed was often planted too closely, and better results 
would follow if more room were given. Early planting was recommended during 
the wet season, to a depth of not more than 3in., and later on from 4in. to 
5iii. deep. He strongly recommended banking the potatoes, first as a protection, 
and secondly as an advantage in digging. Cut setts gave the best results for 
spring planting. The size depends on the number of eyes. About a 2in. sett 
was suilicieat, ami tw't good i-yi's ample. With some varieties one eve was sulii- 

cient if well shot. If the seed was not ready for planting, it should be kejit 

out of the ground until in the proper condition. Round seed saved from a poor 
rrop shoiihl not be used. At all times a (duuige of seed was advisable. Thcri- 
warn a lot of differenee between potato seed and seed pototoes. Seed potatoes 
were those saved from tubers that grow in the land. Potato seeds were foum) 
oil the top and were only found in beds that had bloomed under favorable 
conditions. If greater care w'ere taken of seed before planting, better rcsnlis 
would follo'v. He was convinced that extra care and time devoted to the 
handling of the seed would result in a 25 per cent, increase in the crop. Seed slmuM 
be secured a month or two before planting and placed on trays, and provided 
with plenty of ventilation. He recommended cool storage for seed for suimiier 
planting, Hy that metliod one was sure of the first shoot, which always 
gave tl\p best result in wrl or dry weather. Seed saved from a crop that was 
(tug before it It.'ul reaciu’d matiiiity gave better results than that left in tin' 

laud until all the tops had dried off. During summer, when taking seed out 

to pla^^ boxes shoulu be used. The shoots would be saved, and heavier yields 
would he obtained. When the potatoes were planted 2ft. by 1ft., an average 
return of Ilb. per root would be equivalent to 8 tons per acre, and double tbat 
would be secured with good treatment. The time was not far distant when 
they would find it necessary to discover by analysis of soil what manures were 
required in the land. There was a disease known as “Scab,” which he thought 
was caused by there being too great a supply of potash in the soil. Plants 
suitable for such soil were those that absorbed some of the supply (d 
potash. Onions ami tomatoes Iwlong K* this chi>'s. Manuring (Icnemh'd 
upon tlie previous crop. Where cabbage, cauliflower, lettuce, peas, and such 
like crops had been grown to perfection, very little manure would be required 
to grow a good crop, but it always paid to give a lighter dressing of potato 
manure. There was nothing to equal stable manure, If stable manure, bone 
dust, and ammonia had been used freely, a dressing of lime would give equal 
results iiiste.ad of adding extra manure, because most of their land w:i'^ 
deficient in lime. Lime was an essential plant food, and it had a very marked 
action upon the mechanical condition of the soil, making plant foods already in 
the soil available for nse, thereby doing away with the need to some extent 
of adding further stores of plant food in the wmy of fertilisers. Lime would 
loosen heavy soil, and bind one of a sandy nature. It w^ould make sweet an 
acid soil. Acidity was one of the troubles with new land. A liberal Jiining 
at tbe outset of operations opened a short cut to earlier returns. Lime also 
helped the warmth and moisture in the soil. It encouraged the activities of 
all of the nitrogeingathering bacteria, and it brought about a rapid con- 
version of organic matter to humus, as well ns counteracting the effects of 
excessive soluble salts. In renovating an old garden, an application of lime 
would do much to correct acidity and to counteract the evil of over-manuring, 
which condition often obtained when manures had been applied repeatedly ca-h 
season until the soil became sick and sour. Lime should not be plougiied 'O’ 
dug into the soil, but spread on the surface and harrowed or cultivated 
the land. The action of rain quickly carried it through to the lower soil. He 
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only advocated the constant use of lime where manures had already been used. 
Lime should be applied to the land when it was being prepared for planting, 
not at the time of planting. Drainage wan an important factor in the pro 
duction of good potatoes. "Where natural drainage was not present, it paid t . 
resort to underground drains. Ploughed furro\Y8, if used, should be at lear. 
3ft. to 4ft. deep, whilst stones, where plentiful, answered very well. Clav 
pipes were the best, but were rather expensive. He had used slabs ISin. lotijj. 
whit'h yiude excellLoit drains. The drier the land was kept during the winti r 
tlie better. It would retain the moisture better during spring, when tlio 
crop was growing. The paper then dealt with the dietetic value of the potato, 
A good discussion followed the reading of the paper, and many questions wer-' 
answered by Mr. Johnson. 


MacGILLIVEAY (Average annual rainfall, 19in. to 20in.). 

August 28th, — Present: nine members. 

The Ked. — T he following paper was read by Mr. E. Seager: — ^^The sheep li^'k 
(Malophagus oviiiu\}, commonly known ns ‘The Ked,^ is known to floekmnst' rg 
throughout tliC Slice]) world. It prefers the British breeds of sheep and tlirir 
crosses to tho Merino. In biting the ked injects a fluid into the wound to prevent 
the blood from coagulating. This causes the sheep a great amount of irritation. 
With a small flock that one sees regularly one cannot remain long in ignorance 
of the presence of tick. The sheep will be noticed biting at their sides and rub 
bing against objects. Pinancial loss in not dipping infested sheep is chiefiy 
brought about through the following: — (1) Loss of wool and mutton caused by 
the sheep falling off in condition; (2) loss caused by sheep tearing at sides; and 
(3) discoloration of the wool by the eggs of the tick. The female ked lays from 
three to five eggs, attaching them to the wool by a sticky substance emitted when 
the eggs are laid. When the eggs are laid they already contain living pupae, 
and in 21 days tlie ends of the eggs break of, the young emerge and commence 
their depredationH on the sheep; in another 12 days the young ked is fiillv 
developed. The ked never voluntarily leaves its host, except to transfer to another 
sheep or lamb when the opportunity arises. In cold weather the ked lives chise 
to the skin, but in warm weather it can be noticed sunning itself on the tip of 
the fleece. Should it become detached it seldom survives longer than four or five 
days. The true tick, when gorged, drops from the sheep to the ground, living 
apart from tiie host for long periods, during which it deposits its eggs and hatchcji 
out its young. Sheep should not be dipped immediately off shears, but slnniM 
have sufficient wool on them to enable them to carry the dip in their fleece? 
for a considerable length of time, thcroby preventing, to a great extent, the likcli 
hood of reinfestafion. ” 


ILMjH.VNNAU, Scptcniucr 2l8t. — ^Mr. 18. <lockburn contrihuted a paper, “Tn]i 
Dressing Pastures, which provoked a keen discussion. The report of the dele- 
gates to the Annual Congress, Messrs. H. Bohme and G. Edwards, was receiveil, 

BLACKWOOD, August 20th. — The Field Officer of the Department of Agri 
culture (Mr. S. B. Opie) attended the meeting and delivered an address, “The 
Soil and its Cultivation. ’ ’ 

CHERRY GARDENS, September 25th. — The Govemment Poultry Expert (.Mi 
1). F, Laurie) attended the meeting and delivered an address, “Egg Prodindi")) 
and Marketing. ’ ’ 

CYGNET RIVER, September 24th. — Articles dealing wiih the subjects “l-iw 
of Heredity,” ” Iiubreeding, ” and “Cross-breeding'' were read by Mr. H. L, 
Moar, A report of tlie proceedings of the Annua! Congress was also supplied '■>}' 
the delegates. 

KANGARILLA, September 21st. — Mr. R. G. Morphett read a paper, “Cons' ? 
vation of Fodder Crops.” He also gave a report on other subjects that 
dealt with at the Annual Congress. 
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LONGWOOT), August 25th. — The monthly meeting of the Branch was held nr 
Mr. A. Boyes’s homestead. Members inspected the orchard where a prunin^r 
demonstration was given by Mr. Hughes. The meeting discussed the subject i.u’ 
the standard fruit case, and it was resolved ^‘That in the event of an Act coui- 
ing into force relating to the manufacture of fruit cases that it be made coin- 
pulsory that all standard cases should be made with soft wood ends as 
insurance against excessive shrinkage and warping.’' 

McLAKEN ELAT, September 6th.— The inaugural meeting of the McLar.n 
Flat Branch was attended by the District Orchard Instructor and Inspectr.r 
(Mr. 0. H. Beaumont), and the Secretary of the Advisory Board (Mr. H. ,1. 
Fiimis). 

MOUNT PLEASANT, September 7th.— Mr. C. 0. Royal read a paper, “The 
Care of Sheep,” from the Journal of Agriculture. The discussion that followr-il 
centred around the point the correct time to corniuence shearing. It was generally 
agreed that an early start should be made in order tn avoid trouble with gra-;. 
seeds in the wool. The subject, “Summer Fodders,” was also discussed. Mr, 
Royal spoke favorably of Sudan grass, and all menibers were of the 
that summer fodder could be grown to advantage in the Mount Pleasant Ah- 
trict. 

MYPOLONGA, September .Ird. — Mr. E. Leishman (District Orchard Instrur 
tor and Inspector) attended the meeting and gave an address, “Spraying Fruit 
Trees and Vines.” 

SHOAL RAY, August 21st. — Mr. H. T. Noske read a paper, “IIow to Develop 
a Thousand Pound Cow,” in which he took for the subject of his arguments the 
performances of a herd of Friesian cattle in Victoria. 


SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

GLENCOE WEST (Average annual rainfall, 3o.84in.). 

August 24th.— Present: 11 members. 

Mammitis, — Mr. A. von Duve, who read a paper dealing wdth this subject, sail 
the complaint known as mammitis in dairy cattle was an inflammation of tho 
tnainmary glands and as a rule occurred a her calving. Probable causes of the 
trouble w’ere injuries to the udder, retention of the milk for too long a period 
without being withdrawn, germs entering into the udder, exposure of the animal 
to cold and w^ot weather conditions, lying on wet ground, or the careless use of 
the milking tube. The type of mammitis that took on an inflammatory condition 
might be ushered in with shivers, which w'ould be succeeded in a short time by 
fever and dulness. Tn milder forms of tlie disease those symptoms were absent, 
and only local symptoms in the udder were present. The udder became hot, hard, 
red, swollen, and sore to the toucli. In bad cases the cow showed a distinct disiii- 
cUnation to being milked. The milk was often curdled and sometimes tinged with 
blood. For treatment Mr. von Duve recommencled that first of all a good laxative 
skoiild be administered — lib. to l^lbs. of Epsom salts and one tablespoonfiil of 
ginger in 3 pints of water, to be followed by ioz. doses of saltpetre tw'o or 
three times each day. In every severe case the speaker suggested the addition 
of from 15 to 20 drops of fluid extract of aconite and 10 drops of fluid extract of 
belladonna. The udder should then be fomented with hot wmter several times a 
day. After each fonientation the udder should he rubbed thoroughly with the 
following lotion: — Four tablrspoonfuls of camphorated oil .and one tablespoonfiil 
of turpentine. Several other remedies were suggested by the speaker. i-c 
terestiug discussion follow'od, in which Messrs. Bouncy, Tregenza, and Ferguson 
took part, the last mentioned speaker emphasising the necessity for isolating i!c' 
cows that had the disease. 
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KALANGADOO (Average annual rainfall, o3in, to 34in.). 

September 8th.— Present; 12 members. 

C\\ke and Management of Horses. — Mr. G. Bennett, \vlu> read a paper 

dealing with this sul)jei'1, said tlie inajority ef tanners depemh'd to .such ati 

vxtent on a teaju of horses as a means of gaining a livelihood, that it was most 
important that the animals should receive every eare and attention. Under 
no vircumstances should a team of drimght horses be worked more tliau eight 
hours each day. He did not think any hard and fast rule could be laid down 
as to the quantity of feed that should be given cjndi horse each day, but the 
reamster, by careful observation, would be able to tell the exact requiremenfs 
,.f each animal in the team. Horses that were railed upon Ui perform heavy 
work required good feed, and the farmer should reserve the best jnirt'Oiis of 
the crop for the horses. From experience lie had no hesitation in saving that 

the best plan for feeding the team was to tie up eacli horse in a scparati? stall. 

That Avould prevent the “boss" animals from disturbing the other horses. 
If the chaff was of the best quality he did not think any supplementary ration 
would be needed, but if the team was doing exceptionally arduous work, then 
(he addition of oats or hian, or crushed barley, to llie eliafT uaiuld ]>ri>ve of 
heiietit. A good supply of dean water was also essential to the good health 
(if the horses. Special care .'^lioiild be taken in tlie selection of the collars. The 
(dilar should fit the horse fairly tightly, for he believed that 90 per cent, of the 
shoulder troubles were caused through ill fitting c(dlars. He realised Hint witli 
sonic horses it was almost impossible to keep tlieir slionldi'rs fr(‘e from sores. 
Such animals the speaker thought the farmer would be well mlvised to sell. The 
team should be thoroughly groomed each morning before being liarnessed, and 
(lie collars kept free from dirt, &c. In the discussion that followed, Mr. McKeii/.ie 
doubted the advisability of giving the horses extr.a corn when they had heavy 
work to do, because, wlien the work ea.^ed up, the liorse.s would not mit the 
ordinary feed. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


The “Journal of Agriculture’’ has a cir- 
culation of over 7,700 Copies monthly 
amongst the Cultivators of the Soil in 
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KALANGADOO (Average annual rainfall, 33in. to 34iD.). 

September 8th. — Present: six members. 

Care of Milk and Cream. — Mrs, M. Evans, in the course of a paper deahn;? 
with this subject, said milk was one of the chief articles used in the preparatiou 
of various forms of food, and it was also most necessary to infant life. P; 
those reasons it was essential that healthy cows should be kept, and cleau-i 
ness in handling the product observed. Mrs. Evans considered it advisable * 
pass the milk through a fine piece of muslin, in addition to the ordinary imt;-. 
strainer. All vessels used for holding the milk should be kept thoroughiv 
dcan. The milk should be separated at the temperature at which it was tak- i 
from the cow. On no account should fresh cream be placed in the can wj: 
other cream until it was perfectly cold. The room used for storing the produ.jv 
of the dairy should not be used for the storage of vegetables or any artii . 
that would be liable to taint the cream, &c. The cream should always i = 
covered with a clean piece of muslin or cheese doth. In the summer it wa^ 
good plan to add one tablespoonful of salt to every gallon of cream in r, 
can. Wlicrmver fresb crcKni was added te the can, the whole of the {'ontfiit- 
should he thoroughly stirred. During very hot weather the can should h.- 
placed in a vessel containing cold water, which should be frequently changid, 
and the cream forwarded to the factory as often as possible. Butter Blmn -i 
always be inade from cream three to four days old. After tlie butter liad } <, ts 
put through the churn, and the buttermilk w’ell worked out, it should be washf i 
in cold water, until the water came away quite clear. When the butter v.:;'; 
very soft, it was a good plan to work in a small (juantity of salt Im'I.ik 
washing was commenced. That helped to make a firmer product and assisted ir, 
getting out the butter milk. After the butter had been thoroughly washed 
and salted according to taste, evorv drop of wmter should be reiiinV'd. 
because insufficient working caused streakiness and tended to make the bmtt r 
rancid. If it was desired to keep the butter for some little time, it should hf 
well washed and salted and left until the following day in bulk, when it cmild U' 
worked up again and the water beaten out of it before being made into pounds. 
During very cold weather, it was a good plan to warm the cream before r 
mencing churning, and if any difficnlty was experienced in making it hreak 

into ‘knitter, a little hot water could bo added. All churns or howls in v.l!;<]i 
the butter was prepared slumld be scalded with boiling water, and tluii 

rinsed out witli cold water. Uiittoi' ]>ats, srales, &l'., should be smldc'!. 
rubbed with salt, and then rinsed in cold water. During the summer the 
butter would sometimes stick to the pats if the above suggestions had Ictn 
followed, but that could be eorreeted by rubbing a little musiard into tin- 
artiedos and a subse(}uent rinsing w'onld usually correct any trouble. In th'^ 

discussion that followed, Mrs. l)owde1l suggested the addition of a litiii 

borax to tlio butter in the summer to help harden it. Mias Tucker said iht' 
addition of a small quantity of carbonate of soda to milk and cream helped tn 
preserve it during the hot we.ather. 


MILLItlENT (Average annual rainfall, 29.25in.}. 

September 1st. — Present: 12 members. 

Hakkuwinu Growing Crops.— The following paper was contributed by Mi. 
J. J. Mullins: — ‘‘The system of harrowing growing crops has been practised for a 
number of years. The Imnefits to be obtained are numerous, chief amongst tin-m 
being the destruction of weeds and conservation of moisture, and in heavy huid 
the harrowing lias the effect of breaking the clods, espocdally if the land i? 
worked after rain has fallen. As a rule, weeds are more easily destroyed than the 
barley plant, and this is due to the fact that the tools of the weeds are neaivi 
the surface than those of the cereal. Whilst some of the barley plants will he 
pulled up by harrowing, it will be the weak and sickly plants, which, as a mat tor 
of fact, are better out of the land, for if they ever come to maturity thev w'.uM 
yield but a poor return. Feeding off the crop is also practised to a consideiaMe 
extent, but I do not think the benefits to the crop by this method are in any wi}' 
comparable to Ihogo obtained from harrowing. The harrow’s should have slu'.q' 
points on long, thin tynes, and the harrowing, to be effwtive, should be done aiur 
a rain and when tlie barley plant is firmly rooted and is from 4in. to 5in, higr. 
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MOUNT GAME IE R (Average animal rainfall, .’‘2 in.). 

September Stli, 

QUALITY OF South-Easterk Oxions.— I n the courso of a short address, in 
which he commented on the quality of the onions grown in the Mount Gambier 
district, Mr. A. Kieselbaeh said good marketabh^ bulbs commanded fair prices, 
Init those grown at Mount Gambier were often a drug on the mnrhot boenuso 
their size, which ranged from that of a Barcelona nut to Ui/.s. or 5ozs. In 
the Western district of Victoria the weight varied from lozs. to 12o/.s., though the 
, rop was often grown in inferior soil to that at Miunit Gambier. 'tIio higher 
market value obtained for the better class bulbs ofTered ami>le indiuaunent to 
i^rowers to produce them. While in Victoria ordinarv oni(ms commanded £H a 
tmi and picklers £16, the opposite was the rule in the South-East. In their 
district picklers were regarded as rejects from the cr(»p, whereas in roaiitv they 
were a distinct variety, i.e., Silverskins. Mr. Kieselliach attributed the inferior 
. nullity of local onions to the method of cultivation. The seeds were drilled 
instead of being planted, and as three or four seeds were dropped to (>veiv inch 
of the furrow the young plants were left witlumt room to grow. The be.st and 
rheapest plan was to sow the seeds thinly, either in dum- or .Inly, in a clean seed 
bed, leaving room for the plants to develop. Tlie preliminary preparation of the 
proposed seed bed should be commenced during Bejdembcr, and wlien the weeds 
uppeared the ground should be luirrowed on a fine, dry day. The process should 
be repeated on several ocemsions until the lieu was Hi(»roughly [)ropared. i he 
distribution of the young plants should be made in Beiitember or October, and 
the planting done in a 2in. furrow made by a hand plough. The young plants 
should be placed about 4in. apart and covered by raking back the earth thrown 
out by the plough. Weeding was obviated by that method, and every onion 
Jitlaincd a marketable size, since it had every opportunity to reach maturity. 


MOUNT GAMBIER (Average anmiai rainfall, llL’in.). 

September 9th. 

Chou Moelliek, — Mr. E. W. Tollner gave an address on the growing of chou 
!<!nellier as a fodder for the dairy herd. He had found that one acre should bo 
I'lanted for every three cows. Allowance had to lie made for the time it took 
t'i be ready for “plucking’-; the plant had to become posscs.sed of a good stalk. 
If it was well looked after it could be made the main siqiply of fodder. It had 
been said that chou .moellier tainted the milk, but lie liad taken jiarticular 
iK.tice of that as a director of a factory, and he was ciutain thiit cheese was not 
fainted by its use, and dairymen need have no apprehension on that score, llow- 
c\er, butter might be different. During last vear Prof. A. .1, Pi'rkiiis visited his 
farm and asked him to keep a record of the fodder taken from the crop. Ho ascer- 
rained that from four pluckings there was a yield of Hi terns of leaf to the am<-. 
Prom the first plucking the yield was 6 tons', and the other three, taken during 
the dry times, had yielded H) tons. When he pulled the stal'k.s, all of which 
were fed to the herd, he kept a record of their weight, and found flint tlu^y 
vifdded 11 tons, making a total of 27 tons of fodder to the acre. Hi* ('ommenced 
to feed from the crop the first week in Deeember, and it was not until August 
that the crop had been finished. The lucerne flea was a pest that had to be con- 
omded with. It ate the young plants, and in order to surmount that difticultpy 
"■'r]y planting was recnnimetided. His dairy herd consisted of 16 cows, and he 
I m] a crop of 6 acres of chou moellier, which had yielded him .'Uj weeks of fodder, 
‘■ach eow having been fed TOlbs. a day. Considering the re.spective merits of 
^udan grass and chou moellier, he had found that, whereas a Sudan grass crop 
■vas consuined in three weeks, with chou moellier there would b* amifher crop 
o-ady in eight wrecks from the time of the last plucking. He had ohinted last 
><'ar in Doeemlicr, but this year he had been earlier, and the fdants'were doing 
■^cll, and they would be fit to pluck much earlier than usual. Ho had found that 
IJdh an earlier planting the young plants were not bothered ;vith the lucerne 
''A, which was not about until the second plucking, when the plants w’oro to* 
‘Hrdy for the pest to be a nuisance. With his last crop he hail used ^BOlbs. of 
^oper to the acre, or approximately 1 ton on the crop. That was a large amount, 
he wanted to be assured of its being beneficial, and he had therefore used 
^ greater quantity than was usually required. In caring for the plant-s after 
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sowing, weeds wei-e difficult to eradicate, but that could be overcome by plant! 
in such a \vay that there would be rows across and along the field, thereby siia' 
tying cultivation. It was the ustual practice to plant in rows .1ft. apart uV 
the plants a similar distance away, but he preferred adopting the plan of 1ft. 
ax>art for the rows and 2ft. Jiin, for the plants. In that way 5,000 plants 
be put in an acre. He always rolled the ground prior to planting, becaus.^ 
he found that holes made with the “dibber’^ in the ground left uneven and i.h.s,. 
by the scarifier invariably fell in, while the ground was firmer after rolling. 
method he adopted in planting was for oiu‘ man to go ahead making the hohs iii J 
two men to plant. In that way 0,000 plants could bo planted iu a day. jj,. 
always ploughed the land twice. If dairymen planted chou moellier they 
find that the supply of milk w(mlcl be sust.ained over a longei- period. Of thur 
he had ample proof, because for a short period he had liad to stop feeding 
moellicT and the supply went down considerably. Mr. J. Davidson said wlieih 
he received milk from eow's fed.wuth chou moellier there was always a Dtg,- 
return. He had even noticed that cows fed from the jdants in the peatv si'il ur 
Allandale yielded good returns. Chou moellier lasted for eight months in tD- 
year, and was an excellent food when fed wdth hay and such like dry funlvis. 
Mr. A. J. Hemmiiigs said be had found that in the poor, sandy soil ;iroiini| 
Car()line it was better to plant the seeds instead of plants, and that should be done 
at the end of August or early in September, Another point was that the stalks 
could be pulled out and stacked somewhere, ajid it wmuld be found that stutk 
vrould cat them whenever they were fed to them. Mr. G, H. Kilsbv, who lia.l 
recently returned from a trip to Western Australia, read a paper, “Care of ilie 
Orchard.” 


PENOLA (.Average annual rainfall, 2 0.7 8 in.). 

Se])tember 1st. — Present: 14 members. 

CEKKAI. (iKUWlKO IX TUK SOUTll E.VST,- III tllC COUISC of H paper unil(‘| ill. 
title of “Does Cereal Growing in the South East Pay?” Mr. Hinze expressed tin' 
opinion that on a block of an area under 500 acres cereal crops could imt Iif 
growm profitably in the South-Eastern districts. In the first place, the Huutl,- 
East WHS too wot and cold for tlu“ successful cultivation of wheat, and the 
grew so rapidly that they choked the crop. Barley could lie grown ahiiosi t't 
perfection in the South-East, yet of late years, what with pinched grain and ti'>t 
very remunerative prices, tlu' growing of barley had not been altogether saii>- 
factory. Oats also gave very good returns, l)Ut the harvesting of that cruji 
entailed a good deal of difficulty because of the rough weather that wai^ fn* 
(piently experienced. Sowing fodder for cows and sheep was a profitable uiidt'i- 
taking, but hand feeding was most essential during the cold months of the vnu. 
He tlumght one of the best plans w'ould be to sow 100 acres of different fodders, 
say, chou moellier and mangolds, (‘very year for ewes and lambs. A go. id 
market could aUvays be Ccuind for fat lambs. During the last six years the 
average price for lambs had Ireen well (iver £1 per head, and the whole si'-rf't 
of success of fat lamb raising appeared to rest in seeing that the ewe was Dpt 
in good condition. It was in connection with the latter statement that the hjiihy 
could be used to the most profitable advantage. Instead of harvesting the clips 
with the thresher or liarvester they could bo mai'keted through the sheep, 
crops, in conjunction with the natural pastures and good water, would enal'l-' 
the farm to show a good profit at the end of the year. The paper providu-d a 
good discussion, the consensus of opinion Vicing that farmers would be wci: 
advised to feed sheep and other livestock with barley and oats grown on tin' 
farm and market the cereals in the form of fat stock. 


ALL.ANDALE EAt8T, September 21st. — Mr. S. Butler read a paper, ••hniM 
Management,” that had been read at the Annual Congress, and an intcr.'Mon 
discussion followed. The report of the delegates to the Annual Congress wns 
also received and discussed. 

NARACOORTE, August 11th.— Mr. R. G. Lock read a lengthy and inter* 
paper, “Abnormal Milk and Cream,” and a lively discussion followed. The H'’'’- 
Secretary (Mr. G. J. Turnbull) was presented with a travelling rug as a mavk ' * 
appreciation of the valuable services he had rendered the Bureau. 




